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FOUND DEAD. 
“Fouxp er man.” How trite the 


: And yet God knows what volumes may be said 
Of bitter suffering or of crime’s dark ways, 
In that one short epitome—‘“‘ Found dead |” 


When haggard poverty from famine flies _ 
To seek for labor, or to beg for bread, 

And in the streets from cold and hunger dies, 

Its only epitaph is this—‘‘ Found dead !” 


Grim murder gripes his victim in the night— 
A quick, fierce struggle, desperate and dread— 
A quivering soul slirieks out in sudden flight, 
Yet all is summed up in two words—“ Found 
dead |” 
The wretched suicide, whose broken heart 
Its final hope and vital blood has shed— 


Privation—maddened love—dishonor’s smart— 
"Tis briefly told—“* An unknown man found dead.” 


“Found dead!” What hopes are blighted—what 
woes drowned— 


" ‘What's lost or gained when human life has fied 
Who knows orcares? The selfish world goes round: 
"Tis but another “‘unknown man found dead.” 


O ye whose thoughtless ease brooks not to scan 
Death save with loving friends around your bed, 
Seek out and aid your unknown fellow-man, 
Lest ye to God be ‘“‘unknown” when “ found 
dead |” | 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 


THACK- 
ERAY. ; 


wa those who knew and loved him 
were singing this Christmas carol of 


Thackeray's, the kind heart and true that first 
sang the song was lying stilled forever. He 
has taught us how to speak of him, not only by 
the simple, tender ion with which he 
spoke of the dead, but by the many works in 
which his shrewd insight, kind heart, nimble 
wit, and consuming satire, held the mirror up 
to nature, and pleaded for humanity and truth. 
He was a man of heroic simplicity and candor, 
with the profoundest hate of all kinds of hypoc- 
risy—a hate which became indignation from his 
consciousness thet neither he nor any man could 
entirely escape the influence of the social atmos- 
phere he was compelled to breathe. ‘‘ It ia in 
the air, gentlemen,” he always seems to say ; 
**we all have the disease more or less. I have 
no doubt that I should be very glad to be seen 
walking down Pall Mall with a duke on each 
arm.” It was this impatience of falsity which 
the more that it was gilded was the more repuls- 
ive to him, because more dangerous, that made 


‘him often blunt, rough, stern in his manners, 


although he lived in the most courtly circles. 


. He ranged through British clubs and drawing- 


rooms, a Bersekir in the mask of Mephistopheles, 
refusing to accept amiability for fidelity, or po- 
liteness for humanity. He was @ cynic 
by the snobs, and 2 snob by the cynics. He 


_ was in reality a gre::t moralist, preaching trench- 


‘ant sermons from the most familiar texts; hon- 
oring love and truth, full of pity and charity 
and wisdom; finding the noblest men and wo- 
men under all conditions, and not afraid to de- 
scribe the weaknesses and faults of either. 

As # pure novelist, or delineator of manners, 
he is not surpassed. He constantly reproduced 
certain types of character within the same range 
of society ; but with such incisive skill and com- 


' pleteness of portraiture that they take perma- 


nent place among the creations of human gen- 
ius. - He chose deliberately the profession of 
literature, worke.’ steadily and faithfully in it; 
honored its illustrious chiefs, and won and wore 
its laurels. “But to him it was a noble profes- 
sion; and his task in it, at which he labored 
until the hand that held the pen fell forever, was 
td make men better by every kind of stern, sweet, 
witty, wise, sarcastic, or humorous representa- 
‘tion of the life and character he saw around 
him. When Miss Bronté dedicated to him the 
second edition of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” she did so in the 
strongest and most unqualified words of praise ; 
but they express the final and mature verdict 
upon the character and power of his genius. 
Not the least of his charms as an author is the 
sweet, sinewy English of his style, which is 
nervous, transparent, picturesque, and exquisite. 

The death of every great story-teller is like 
a personal loss to the world; but the American 
friends of Thackeray who personally knew him 
probably were not aware how much they loved 


him until they saw that he was dead. It seems as 
if there were less life in the world now he is gone. . 
He enjoyed so fully; his great, blithe nature 
came ringing out in song and jest in genial fes- 
tive hours so exuberantly, yet so tenderly still, 
that feasts will always be less festal hereafter to 
the guests who sat with him. His social sym- 
pathy, his love of children, his univeral charity, 
and his constant allusions to the delightful sea- 
son, especially associated him with Christmas, 
and he died, a month ago, on the day before it 
came. Farewell, generous soul, kindly 
teacher, faithful friend, wise, humble, honest 
man! How sadly and solemnly and fitly now 
sound your own Christmas words! 
ts save this has little worth; 
Vou. pen aside, le 
health 


THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


GoverRNoR Sryrmour’s Message has been 
thoroughly discussed ; but, as its main purpose 
is to in the most plausible way all the 
bitter hostility of extreme partisans throughout 
the country toward the Administration, it is 
worth considering. If it were possible to forget 
that Mr. Seymour early declared against the 
war, and charged its responsibility upon the 
loyal men of the Free States; tha: he expressed 
his willingness to see the Union perish rather 
than slavery; that he insisted, while the rebels 
had their hands at our throats, that we should 
offer them the olive branch; if it couid be for- 
gotten that in every way, under pretext of sav- 
ing the rights and dignity of the State, he has 
endeavored to embarrass the National Govern- 
ment, always in smooth phrases fiercely de- 
nouncing it, while treating the rebellion as the 
work of honorable men goaded imto violence ; 
if it were possible not to remember that he was 
the warm advocate of Thomas Seymour for Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, and of Valiandigham for 
Governor of Ohio, agd that of all bitter partisans, 
under the thinnest veil of candor, Horatio Sey- 
mour is the chief—it might also be possible to 
believe that his criticisms of national affairs are 
friendly to the country and to the Union, and 
that he sincerely prefers patriotism to party. 
But with his record it is simply impossible. His 
official messages are as wnscrupulous party man- 
ifestoes as the speeches of Vallandigham or 
Wood. And there is probably no heartily loyal 
Union man in the country who does not consid- 
er Mr. Seymour just as true a patriot as Mr. 
Vallandigham, and just as fervent a Unionist as 
Mr. Wood. 

The Governor undertakes to argue the cause 
of the soldiers against the Government, declaring 
that ‘‘the safety of our country demands that the 
sympathy between our citizens and our soldiers 
should be kept alive.’’ There is mo doubt of it. 
But, as the soldiers are our citizens, the Gov- 
ernor need not be alarmied. Does he think it a 
promising way of maintaining that sympathy to 
sow. entire distrust of the Government in the 
minds of the soldiers? ‘*The army must not 
be estranged from our people,” he repeats. Very 
true. Does he think it prevents estrangement 
to stand in the Academy of Music, while that 
army is fighting and falling, and * twit” it with 
the victories it has not won? ‘‘ We were prom- 
ised Vicksburg for the 4th of July,” sneered the 
Governor to the “‘ citizens” on that day. The 
army gave it to us while he was sneering. It 
gave us Gettysburg also. And when, with the 
tears of a whole people, that field of heroic death 
was consecrated as holy national ground, one 
of the chief newspapers in the interest of Gov- 
ernor Seymour calls the ceremony ‘a grand na- 
tional wake.” Is this the way to prevent es- 
trangement? So also when it is proposed that 
the citizen fighting in the field as a soldier for 
his country shall not be Governor 
Seymour says that he shall, and interposes his 
veto. This is his method of keeping alive sym- 
pathy between our citizens and our soldiers. If 
there is any man in the country who has done 
his little all to estrange the citizen in the field 
and the citizen at home, it is the author of this 
Message. We beg every soldier to watch the 
Governor's action when a bill is again presented 
to him empowering the soldiers to vote. 

In the next place, the Governor also under- 
takes his own defense in the matter of the July 
riots. He quotes his proclamation to the people 
of New York, and celebrates his vigorous efforts 
to preserve the peace. The whole question lies 
in a nutshell. Governor Seymour had done his 
full share in inciting the riots by his speeches ; 
by his vehement denunciation of the Govern- 
ment and the draft; by his appeals to the bitter 
prejudice against colored citizens; and by his 
open menace that the national authorities must 
beware, for a mob could use pretenses as well as 
a Government. The riot began. Its pretext 
was opposition to the draft. Mayor Opdyke 
tells us that the vigorous policy agreed upon be- 
fore the Governor came was not superseded by 
him because of the unanimity of the civil and 
military authorities of the city. But the Gov- 


‘trolman to every 527 inhabitants; to Brooklyn, 


ernor did all he could, short of refusing to do 
any thing, to supersede that policy. He delib- 


erately told the rioters.that he had asked the 


suspension of the law, which they made the pre- | 


text of their bloody crimes. .Of course he had. 


The July riots should never be mentioned by the 
Governor or his 

The rest of the Message is an assertion that 
the policy of the war, which the Governor con- 
cedes that the people have approved, is national | 
ruin. The only hope for the country, in his es- 
timation, is returning to the original policy of 
the war. The to this is very simple; and 
it is that there has been but one policy in the 
war from the beginning, namely, to restore the 
authority of the Government, and consequently 
to overcome every obstacle to that restoration. 
He quotes the resolution of July, 1861, that the 
war is not waged to subjugate people or to over- 
throw institutions. No, and it never has been. 
Neither has it been waged to take a single life, 
or destroy a single dollar’s worth of property. 
Yet thousands of lives, millions of dollars’ worth 
of property, and at last Slavery, have fallen and 
are falling in the process of maintaining the 
Constitution and restoring the Union. Slavery 
is destroyed, precisely as supplies, and cities, 
and lives are, in obedience to military necessity. 
That a partisan politician chooses to misrepre- 
sent the fact does not alter the truth. That he 
chooses to say that the Union is lost, civil liber- 
ty destroyed, and the nation rnined, becayse the 
American people, in saving their nationality, 
overthrow by the way the system of human slav- 
ery which has always threatened their existence, 
and now seeks to destroy it, is but another of | 
the melancholy proofs with wh‘:h History teems, 
that the extremest public peril will not extin- 
guish party malignity. 


THE POLICE REPORT. 


Or all the messages and reports with which 
the year opens the most simple, direct, and lucid 
is that of the Metropolitan Police Commission. 
It should be carefully read and pondered by ev- 
ery citizen as the record of the most diligent and 
faithful public service, and, in itself, the ample 
justification of a system which gives a peace 
and security to the great city hitherto unknown. 

It appears that the population of the whole 
district subject to the care of the Commission is 
about 1,000,000 in the city of New York and 
850,000 in Brooklyn. The authorized number 
of patrolmen in the former city is 1800; in the 
latter, 200. This gives to New York one pa- 


one for every 1620. This proportion the report 
justly represents as injurious, because Brooklyn 
covers nearly as large a territory as New York, 
which has nine times as many patrolmen. It 
recommends that the number in Brooklyn be 
increased to 500. | 

In the regular course of their duty the patrol- 
men pass over every portion of the graded streets 
of the city every hour of the day and night, and 
without serious increase of labor they could per- 
form the duties of health wardens, 
spectors, and inspectors of and meas- 
ures. All the work of the City Inspector’s De- 
partment the police force could do without in- 
crease of numbers or pay. In view of Mayor 
Gunther's statement that the: present expenses 
ee in proportion than those 
of any city in the world, this is a very significant 
suggestion. | 
The report wisely recommends the establish- 
ment of a Morgue, or dead-honge, for the iden- 
tification of bodies found drowned. . It also sug- 
gests that as auctioneers are public officers, and 
as the plan of making mock-auctioneers refund 
their robberies has proved to be futile, the con- 
viction of fraud should operate per se a8 a revo- 
cation of license. The law of 1862 having fail- 
ed to abate the nuisance of concert saloons— 
dens of drunkenness and prostitution—the re- 
port declares them likely to increase in numbers 
until the Legislature shall authorize a thorough 
prosecution in every case. Kt also recommends 
that, as thieves and burglars are generally but 
the servants of receivers of stolen goods, the sys- 
tem of rewards by which the banks have so 
successfully suppressed counterfeiting shall be 
adopted, and the Board be authorized to allow 
rewards not more than $200 for the conviction 
of receivers of stolen goods. The ease of truant 
children, growing up in the practice of every 
crime, should be met, as far as possible, by a 
truant school. 

The report sums up the operations of the 
Sanitary Company of the Police, under Captain 
Lord, the object of which is to keep the city 
clean, and so to prevent disease. 20,942 cases 
of nuisance have been abated during the year, 
of which 584 were dangerous. The law should 
be amended s0 as to provide collecting the. ex- | 
pense of cleaning his premises from the owner 
when he refuses or neglects to do it. 

The successful use of steam fire-engines re- 
quires a new organization of the Fire 
ment. The members should be paid for their 
services or released from duty, for the voluntary 
system is unjust, oppressive, and not always 
trust-worthy. The members are brave and dar- 
ing, and were from militia 


veward. 


| porting a department which is mainly useful .¢ 


The experience of the July riots has shown 
the value of a large and trusty police force armed 
and drilled as a military command, to be used, 
-as an armed force only, under the same circum. 
stances that now authorize the calling out of the 
militia. A fourth of the police could be so or. 
ganized at small cost, and often save the ex. 
pensive measure of summoning the militia, 

Finally, in a few calm, moderate, and per- 
fectly truthful words the report depicts the cir- 
cumstances of the July riots. They had a po- 
litical motive and direction. They received — 
sympathy and encouragement from influential 
partisans and papers. The militia were ab- | 
sent. The Police Board had been threatened | 
with removal. Many of the force de- 
sired the removal, and there were some instances 
of insubordination. A large part of the force 
were of the same nationality and of the same 
‘political and religious faith as the rioters. 
There was therefore fear of failure in united ac- 
tion, or of embarrassment from sympathy with 
the mob. But the apprehension proved to be | 
entirely groundless. The force acted as a unit,’ — 
with the utmost heroism and success. Neither — 
political, religious, nor national feeling injured — 
their efficiency. Eighty were wounded in the 
terrible conflict, but three only have died. 

Could any statement be simpler, truer, or 
more manly? Could faithful officers make any 
other report of facts which are historical and 
known to all men? Could any thing be juster 
or more complimentary to the members of the 
police force? The Commissioners may well say - 
of a system which has produced these results: - 
‘* The marked fidelity, vigilance, and efficiency | 
of the Police in ordinary occasions is the legiti- 
mate fruit of the system. Instead of fearing or 
_despising the Policeman, the public have learned 
to trust him as the defender and protector of so- 
cial order. ‘The Policeman’s labors, risks, and 
deprivations are great—hé earns and deserves 
not only public respect but just compensation ; 
and the only reason that, with the enhanced 
rates of living, increased pay is not recommend- 
ed, is the hope that there may soon be a return 
to the former scale of prices, and that the in- | 
justice of small pay to the Policeman may not 
be of long duration.” 

It is hard to believe that the report of which 
we have given a faithful abstract was made the 
excuse for the removal of the Police Commis- 
sioners. If Officer in the State were as 
faithful to their duty; as loyal to the nation, as 
firm, unhesitating, and heroic as the Metropol- 
itan Police, from the Commissioners to every 
patrolman engaged during the terrible July days 
proved themselves to be, it would be well for 
the State and an imperishable honor to the 
officers. . 


» RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT.. 


Tue late Archbishop Hughes was dean Be 


irreproachable character and of acknowledged 
ability, who had justly earned the highest hon- 
ors of his profession, and was greatly beloved 
by the people of his Church. But he was in no 
other sense a public man than every bishop of | 
every Church and every able and worthy cler- 
gyman is. By its resolutions of respect to his 
memory, passed under the pressure of the pre- 
vious question, the New York Legislature has 
established the agreeable precedent of observing _ 
with mention the death of all good 
and eminent citizens. We do not remember 
that the late Bishop Wainwright’s decease was 
so observed ; but unquestionably that of all oth- 
er distinguished clergymen and men of other 
professions will be. And if they are passed as_— 
these were, by force of the previous question, — 
they will have exactly the same weight as these. 
The object of the introduction of such resolu, 
tions would seem to be to allow opportunity for 
the expression of respect and admiration from — 
various minds. But the previous question sum- 
marily ends debate, and also, as it seems to us, 
the intended respect. 
Mr. Lyon said that he supported the resolu- 
tions because of the distinguished services ren- 
dered the country by the Prelate. But as he 
did not mention what they were, and as Arch- 
bishop Hughes conspicuously confined himself 
to his ecclesiastical duties, the public services 
must be left to conjecture. If Mr. Lyon referred . 
to the Archbishop’s visit to Europe, it is for Mr. 
Lyon to show what public service he did there. 
Certainly we do not cavil at any respect shown» 
to the memory of good men. Bat of the seven- 
ty-six members who carried the resolutions, 
under the previous question, against fourteen, 
we should like to ask- whether they voted for 
them because of the Archbishop’s virtues as a 
man or eminencé as a citizen, or because he was 
an Irishman and the head of the Romish Church 
in this State; and whether.they mean to honor 
“all virtuous New Yorkers in the same way? for 
the ecclesiastical office, as Mr. Douglas truly 
said, has nothing to do with the State. } 
men, distinguished clergymen, able 
lawyers, skillful physicians, and men noted in 
every sphere, are constantly from us; 


formerly exempted from 
service, but as that has ceased the public has no 
right. to demand or enjoy their service without 


but we submit that only citizens who have con-. 


| 
= 
| 
| Only = small skilled forc is now re. 
quired, and it is but just that the Insurance 
| It was his plan of treating the rebellion in the | 
| South: to excuse it, and do what it commands. { them. 
ia As fits the solemn Christmas tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol| still: 
ye Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
4 Ey To men of gentle will.” 
a 
| 
RES “Christmas is here! 
Icy chill, 
i> Little care we; 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 
ae Sheltered about 
ag The Mahogany Tree. 
“Evenings we knew 
Happy as this; 
Faces we miss 
Pleasant to see. 
2 Gentle and just, 
a¥ Peace to your dust! 
We sing round the tree.” 
| 
| 
| 
ae | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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SLAVES. 


GENERAL Wrp’s late raid into the interior of 
North Carolina abounded in incidents of peculiar 
interest, from which we have selected a single one 
as thé subject of the illustration on page 52, repre- 
senting the liberation by the negro battalion of the 
slaves on Mr. Terrebee’s plantation. As the reader 
may imagine, the scene was both novel and original 
in all its features. General Wild having scoured 
the peninsula between Pasquotank and Little Rivers 
to Elizabeth City, proceeded from the latter place 
toward Indiantown in Camden County. Having 
encamped overnight, the column moved on into 
a rich country which was covered with wealthy 
plantations. The scene in our sketch represents 
the colored troops on one of these plantations free- 
ing the slaves. The morning light is shining upon 
their bristling bayonets in the back-ground, and 
nupon a scene in front as ludicrous as it is interest- 
ing. The personal! effects of the slaves are being 
gathered together from the outhouses on the plant- 
ation and piled, regardless of order, in an old cart, 
the party meanwhile availing themselves in a pro- 
miscuous manner of the Confiscation Act by plun- 
dering hens and chickens and larger fowl] ; and after 
all of these preliminary arrangements the women 
and children are (in a double sense) placed on an 
eminence above their chattels and carted off in tri- 
umph, leaving “‘ Ole Massa” to glory in solitude an 


_ secession. 


UNDER THE FLAG. 
Tax above is the title which we have given to an 


illustration on page 53, adapted from an exquisite 


drawing by Thomas, s well known English artist. 
The original sketch represents the little girl holding 
a sprig of mistletoe over her grandfather’s head— 
a ‘Christmas emblem not popularly’ understood in 
this country. For the mistletoe we have substi- 
tuted a miniature flag of the United States, an em- 
blem which will be understood and appreciated by 
all of our readers. The picture, in every other 
feature unaltered from its original, will speak for 
itself both to the eye and heart. Let us hope that 
another New-Year’s may find not only our own 


- households under the flag, but also those of our en- 


emies—turned friends. 


From Cuak.es DickEns's All the-Year Round."’} 
A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK THUMB, 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ox the twelfth of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven, Mr. Basil Humpage, mer- 
chant and banking-agent, departed from his man- 
sion, shaded by three big elms, in the rural precinct 
of Jermyn Street, London, and never returned. 

It may illustrate his unexampled regularity to 


* mention that, at the expiration of four minutes from 


the usual time of the merchant's appearance at his 
office in Cripplegate, the old head clerk turned pale, 
slid feebly down from his stool, and became tempo- 
rarily incapacitated from business. He tottered 
1p and down with nervous steps, pausing at every 
turn, now to gaze half incredulously at the clock, 
now to peer through the glass partition which shut 
off his chief’s apartment from the general office, as 
if he thought it less improbable that that gentle- 
man should have shot up furtively through the tel- 
larage than be missing altogether from his place. 
For it was a well-known fancy of the worthy old 
merchant, who was frequently before, never after, 
his time, to loiter about the door, in such a manner 
that, with the last stroke of nine from the office- 
clock, he might insert his latch-key, and with a 
general nod, and a ‘‘Good-morning, Middlemiss !” 
to the head clerk, assume his accustomed seat, and 
commence the duties of the day. 

Although Mr. Middlemiss was not a man given 
to superstitious fancies, it might certainly seem 
from his bearing on this occasion that the prophetic 
whisper which sometimes reaches us—who knows 
from what remote birth-place ?—far outspeeding all 
rational argument for anxiety, had awakened in 


' him a conviction of misfortune with which his rea- 


son refused to contend. At all events, at ten min- 
utes past nine the head clerk summoned his best 
messenger, usually reserved for hurried and import- 
ant missions, and dispatched him, on foot indeed, 
but at double hackney-coach pace, to the house of 
Three Elms 


We shall get there before him. 

Mr. Humpage had risen, that long-remembered 
morning, at his accustomed hour—half past six. 
There was nothing remarkable in his demeanor or 
conduct, except that, on rising, he kissed his wife— 
a circumstance which that lady attributed to their 
having had a little tif{ overnight. The misunder- 
standing had not been of a serious character, hav- 
ing reference simply to <2¢ question whether Polly- 
my-Lamb should be condemied to wear frilled pan- 
taloons for six months longer, o- pass at once into 
long short-waisted gowns like her m>ther’s. Sleep 
had interposed, and left the point undecided. 

Polly-my-Lamb was the only child of Basil and 
Alethea Humpage. The name was of her father’s 
sole invention, but had been adopted, first cautious- 
ly, then freely, by the entire neighborhood. 

The chocolate was ready at half past seven. Mr. 
Humpage not appearing, a maid went to his dress- 
ing-room door and announced that her mistress was 
waiting breakfast ; to which he returned no answer. 
Another ten minutes, and maid Kezia went again, 
Still no re- 
ply- 

Polly-my-Lamb was the next embassador. 
maid had met her on the stairs, and begged her to 


could not make him 


The little girl came flying back, with her violet 


perhaps it was from peeping through the keyhole ; 
perhaps it was because, for the first time in his life, 
papa had been deaf to the voice of his darling. At 
all events, he had locked his door, and would make 
no audible reply. Washe there? Yes, certainly. 
Nor could he have been seized with any sudden 
illness; for she had heard his familiar step move 
steadily across the room, and had further recog- 
nized the peculiar creak pertaining to a particular 
drawer in his dressing-table, as he opened and re- 
closed it. 

Past eight o’clock. It had now become a matter 
of impossibility for the punctual merchant to eat 
his breakfast and appear at his office at the accus- 
tomed time, and a suppressed alarm began to ex- 
tend through the household. Even deaf Stephen, 
the footman-butler, whose great red ears had for 
the last thirty winters been simply ornamental, and 
who was in the habit of relying for his knowledge 
of passing events purely upon his own. skill in phys- 
iognomy, perfectly understood that something was 
amiss, and pulled off his coat, with the view, was 
surmised, of being in a state of general preparation 
and armament for whatever might ensue. 

A thrilling scream from above brought matters 
to a crisis below. The shriek was re-echoed by the 
cook, and although to Stephen she only appeared 
to yawn, the movement that followed quickly un- 
deceived him. Up flew the whole phalanx, Stephen 
after. Mrs. Humpage was on her knees at the 
dressing-room door, knocking, screaming, implor- 
ing, in frantic alarm. He had hung himself, she 
declared, from the clothes-hook on the door. She 
could hear his boot-heels kicking against it—forget- 
ting, poor lady, that if her suspicions were correct 
he could hardly be expected to comply with her re- 
iterated requests to open the door, The servants 
partook of their mistress’s impression. Does it 
seem strange that every body was so suddenly 
plunged into consternation? Mr. Humpage had 
been but half an hour longer than common over his 
dressing. But this was the first infraction of a cus- 
tom of two-and-twenty years. Self-imposed laws 
are the best observed. No member of that orderly 
establishment, if questioned, would have considered 
any further explanation necessary than that they 
knew ‘‘ master’s way.” 

Mrs. Humpage, making an eager gesture which 
might be interpreted as an order to break in, Stephen 
the strong, without further ceremony, put his broad 
knee against the door, which, secured only by a 


‘| slight catch, yielded instantly. 


The first moment sufficed to convinve them that 
no one was in the apartment. The next, Stephen 
caught his mistress by the arm, and somewhat 
peremptorily twisted her through the door. His 
quick sight had managed to sweep in details he did 
not wish her to be among the first to investigate. 
With the like determination he induced the other 
women to quit the room, and then, putting a strong 
restraint upon his own anxious curiosity, secured 
the door on the outside, and started off to the police- 
office in Bow Street as fast as his legs would carry 
him. 

A shrewd and able man was Sir James Polhill, 
at that time chief magistrate; and. he, after re- 
ceiving a hasty communication from Stephen, dis- 
patched a sturdy individual in top- boots, white 
neckcloth, and long red waistcoat—called a ‘* run- 
ner” because they always walked—to the house of 
Three Elms. 

Isaac Surtees, the constable-runner, subsequent- 
ly deposed that, from information which had been 
conveyed to him, and from certain directions he 
had received (Stephen had reported “‘ Sum’at wrong 
down our way,” and the magistrate had ordered 
him to ‘‘see about it”), he proceeded to Jermyn 
Street, Saint James’s, where he observed a crowd 
of persons assembled about the door of a house, 
Number Twenty-seven, by the three great hellems, 
opposite the public, next the chapel, round the cor- 
ner, leftanside. There was much excitement in 
the neighborhood, especially in and about the Three 
Jolly Counselors, partly owing to what had trans- 
pired at Number Twenty-seven, partly to the pro- 


j»miscuous impalement of a little boy—by the trow- 


sers—on the spikes of the hairy, Number Twenty- 
seven aforesaid. Knocked at the door, and was 


admitted in the ordinary way. (‘‘ Well, man, we 


lange Tom cat in the passage. 

“Get on, officer. You need not be too precise,” 
said the magistrate. | 

Likewise a door leading to a back sta con- 
ducting to apartments on the first floor, through a 
gallery and ante-room, down three steps, and up 
one, whereby you come to another room, whereof 
Stephen Gould, the butler, which has lived in the 
family nigh twenty-three , and lost his hear- 
ing complete in the great fog of twenty-seven, pro- 
duced from the left-hand pocket of his peach-col- 
ored velveteen inexpressibles, the key. 

The apartment—to condense Mr. Surtees’s report 

—was in much the same sort of confusion a gentle- 
_man might make in dressing hastily. 
were thrown about. In the middle of the room 
was a large pool of blood—other traces being no- 
ticeable in a direction toward the window. The 
sash of the latter was up, one pane broken, and one 
cut clean out, as if by a practiced hand. Two tow- 
els, on which bloody hands had been wiped, lay 
near the washing-stand, on the floor. But the most 
significant trace of all presented itself in the shape 
of a lock, or tuft of grizzled hair—pronmounced by 
Stephen to be his master’s—which was picked up, 
soaked in blood, close beside the window. There 
was nothing, apart from this, to indicate that a 
murderous struggle had taken place, nor, indeed, 
was that compatible with circumstances at a later 
period deposed to. The murder—if such it was— 
must have been effected completely and suddenly, 
by surprise. 

The motive? The closest scrutiny failed to es- 
tablish the fact that any article of value, with one 
exception, had been taken away. That exception 

) was the merchant's watch: a chronometer worth, 


as he had been accustomed to declare, one hundred 


don’t suppose you got down the chimney,” growled . 
the magistrate.) Scraped his shoes. There was a | 


The things . 


scattered on the table—a massive gold snuff-box, 
gold pencil-case, and other things of undoubted 
value—all these were safe. The outrage, whatever 
its nature, and by whomsoever perpetrated, had 
been clearly directed against the person, not the 
property, of the missing man. 

The singul: rity of the circumstances, even at a 
period too much marked with desperate crimes, at- 
tracted unusual attention. The merchant had been 
held in high esteem by a very large circle of ac- 
quaintance ; the magistrate himself, Sir James Pol- 
hill, had been of the number of his friends. 

After hearing the testimony of the officer Sur- 
tees,.and ene or two other witnesses, Sir James 
took with him two of his most astute thief-catchers, 
and went down in person to examine the premises. 

The window at which ingress must have been 
effected was twenty-five feet from the ground. It 
was at the side of the house fronting the elm-trees, 
and looked down upon a narrow but well-frequent- 
ed thoroughfare, faced on the off-side by an iron 
railing, and leading into Piccadilly. 

To believe that through such a window, in broad 
daylight, a gentleman murderously assailed in the 
very midst of his family and dependents, could have 
been either forcibly dragged or secretly smuggled, 
and borne safely away, was more than the magis- 
trate, familiar with the modus operandi, and the 
usual hazards of crime, could. school his mind to. 
It seemed absolutely incredible that no alarm 
should have been given. Presuming that a sudden 
and well-delivered blow had rendered the victim in- 
sensible, how lower and transport away the inani- 
mate body, without exciting the curiosity and sus- 
picion of the passengers, from whose presence the 
alley was scarcely for a moment free ? 

Sir James Polhill was leaning from the window, 
revolving this question in his mind, and wondering, 
casually, how far a slender leaden water-pipe which 
passed up to the roof almost within arm’s-reach 
might have been concerned with the burglar’s suc- 
cessful entrance, when a squabble of the boys in the 
foot-way attracted his attention. 


A little burlesque of a highly popular ceremony | 


appeared to be in progress. 

The smallest urchin of the group, with his elbows 
pinioned, his hands tied, and a dirty Welsh night- 
cap half concealing his blubbered face, was lifted 
on the shoulders of another, by way ef ladder, while 
an amateur Ketch in corduroys endeavored to ad- 
just a fragment of rope round his neck. ‘ A fourth 
performer, with his black, frouzy hair smoothed 
down over his face, and a sheet of street-ballads in 
his hand, enacted the part of reverend ordinary. 

The juvenile culprit, however, evinced a decided- 
ly impenitent and contentious frame of mind. It. 
was clear that he repudiated the whole proceedings, 
and now writhed, kicked, and howled to an extent 
that had already filled the narrow thoroughfare with 
deeply-interested spectators, who, with an instinct- 
ive reverence for the more majestic aspects of the 
law, offered no interposition whatever. 

Annoyed, as well he might be, at this unbecom- 
ing travesty of one of our most venerable and cher- 
ished institutions,, the excellent magistrate shouted 


‘angrily to the boys to disperse, making signs, more- 


over, to one of his rosy-breasted followers, looming 
in the distance, to scatter the tumultuous assem- 
blage. The condemned urchin was quickly re- 
prieved, and, with the tears undried on his face, 
was in the act of joining with the executioner and 
chaplain in a savage dance round his deliverer, 
when the latter was seen to pounce upon and recap- 
ture him. 

After a minute, during which some inquiry of 
much interest seemed to be ing, the officer 
entered the house, accompanied by the boy, from 
whose neck he had taken the piece of cord. The 
boy had been found with it in his hand early that 
morning, saying that he had picked it up under the 
window of the dressing-room. It bore at that time 
fresh marks of blood, and there was a noose at the 


end, which circumstance had perhaps suggested to . 


the juvenile population of the vicinity the little 
amusement that just been interrupted. 

There was no reason to doubt the boy’s state- 
ment. Afterall, the discovery was of no great mo- 
ment, suggesting nothing more than a supposition 
that the cord might have been « portion of that 
used in lowering the merchant’s bk dy. The crime 
and its perpetrators remained as dark and doubtful 
as before. | 

Sir James dangled the rope thoughtfully in his 
hand, as though weighing an imaginary criminal: 
‘*T am much mistaken,” he said, ‘‘if I do not per- 
ceive the print of a black thumb in this.” 


The officer glanced at his chief, not at the rope, 


for he understood his meaning. 

London—among its other public scandals, toler- 
ated no man knows how or why—was at that period 
infested by a gang of skilled ruffians, organized and 
directed by the greatest miscreant of the number, a 
fellow half-nobleman, half-gipsy, commonly known 
as ‘‘Lord Lob.” Touching this title the works of 

Bernard Burke are silent; néither have we been 
able to trace in the archives of the Heralds’ Col- 
lage the arms and crest of Lob. But there was at 

at time no question that the credit of having add- 
this unit to the human family was due to the 
wild and eccentric Earl of Hawkweed, whose pro- 
tection, for a long time freely afforded, this young 
villain had alienated by a course of crime. 

Seldom, even among the most depraved, can an 
individual be found who loves guilt solely for the 
pleasure he experiences in its commission. Human 
nature, fallen as it is, seems to, proscribe 
less crime. If, however, we may put faith in this 
robber’s recorded history, he must have been an ex- 
ception to the rule. It was known for certain that 
he invariably refused to participate in the proceeds 


‘ of any one of the multitude of nefarious enterprises 


he planned and helped to execute. These were 
generally of a lofty, that is to say, impudent range. 
My lord interested himself in nothing of a low and 
pitiful character; nothing, in effect, that did not 
demand both power of combination and hardihood. 
Victory was worthless without the delight of strat- 


skirmished against any thing but law and justice. 
harassed nothing but social order, despoiled no foe 
but his peaceful fellow-citizens ! ! | 
The pillage of a bank, an opulent City warehouse, 
a goldsmith’s shop, the waylaying of a distinguish- 


ly not a groat remaining » may lord would quietly 
saddle his brown pad, and sallying forth on his fa- 
vorite preserve, the Lincoln road, take the first 
purse he judged weighty enough for present neces-. 
sities. Todo this at his pleasure was the leader's 
sole prerogative ; all other proceedings of the gang. 
bei ied on in concert, and with a common 
end. 

These gentlemen, who had given themselves the 
name of the ‘“‘ Black-Thumbs,” numbered about 
thirty, seldom more, as it was thoughi that any 
larger circle might include a traitor or two; ‘sel- 
dom less, for no sooner did the insatiate maw of 
justice devour a member of the brotherhood than 
another stepped eagerly into the shoes kicked off at 
the gibbet. Such casualties, however, were’ far 
from numerous, even in those regretted ‘‘ good old: 
days,” when nothing in the range of endeavor was. 
easier than to get hanged; for every well-trained 
Black-Thumb was adroit as he was daring, and’ 
there was, moreover, a law—which being the only 
one recognized by these worthies, was observed with 
the more fidelity—that no member of their little 
commonwealth should imperil his valuable exist- 
ence in petty individual ventures so long as any - 
greater action was impending. 

To their leader one and all were heartily devoted, 
executing his orders—whatsoever they might be— 
with that blind and absolute confidence which goes 
far toward insuring the result it anticipates. _ 

Hence, then, it befell, that whenever any start- 
ling outrage, marked with peculiar features, was - 
added to the daily catalogue-of crime, suspicion, as 
a thing of course, fastened upon the dreaded Black- 
Thumbs, and hence the worthy magistrate believed 
he saw the impression of these sooty digits in the 
deed he was investigating. 

As yet, he felt, the conclusion was premature, 
and suggested by the mysterious and motiveless 
character of the outrage. 

What, in the first place, was its real nature? 

It must have been one of three things: A planned 
assassination. An interrupted burglary, with vio- 
lence supervening. A simple abduction, or kid- 
napping. 

That it was a purposed assassination seemed the 
least probable of all. The generous, frank old man 
had not an enemy on earth. It was beyond the 
pale of likelihood that such a deed should have been 
attempted under sueh ci by day, in the 
victim’s own dwelling, when the slightest scuffle 
must provoke alarm. And then, what murderer 
would multiply the chances of detection tenfold by 
seeking to remove the mutilated body ? 

The theory of an robbery was surely 
negatived by the fact that those who carried off the 
body might with infinitely greater facility have pos- 
sessed themselves of the money and valuables they 
came to seek. Such things, it has been stated, were 
lying about where they could not escape notice, and 
in the very drawer that had been heard to open and 
reclose there was found, on examination, a bank- 
bill of large amount, and twenty-three guineas and 
a half in gold. “ 

As touching the abductional h had the 
object been the charming little heiress, Polly-my- 
Lamb, the enterprise, though lawless, were at least 
intelligible, but what advantage commensurate with 
the hazard could accrue to the assailants from thé 
— of the portly person of her excellent fa- 
ther ? 

After an interview with Mrs. Humpage—a kind 
but weak-minded woman, whom alarm and anx- 
iety had rendered nearly imbecile—and with Polly- 
my-Lamb, who looked as white as a lily, but nei- 
ther wept nor lamented, the magistrate returned to . 
his office in a mood of unaccustomed depression. 
He endeavored to recall from some important coun- 
try service an officer named Henry Armour, dis- 
tinguished no less for his bull-dog courage than the 
sagacity with which he tracked the coldest scent. 
Mr. Armour, however, was beyond recall. The 

e he had been hunting had, for once, given him 

e slip at Liverpool, and made for North Amer- 
ica. Without a moment’s hesitation the stanch 
pursuer had flung a brace of pistols into his valise, 
and had started in chase by a ship then in the act 
of clearing out. So, for some months, Henry was 
not available. ? 

The affairs of the missing gentleman were found — 
to be in perfect order and high prosperity. For the 
last two or three years, as most of his friends were 
aware, he had been gradually restricting the sphere 
of his commercial operations, with the intention of 
withdrawing altogether from business as soon as 
i i y facilitated 


to retire with a fortume of upward of ninety thou- 
sand pounds. 


much interest in the matter. 
now passed since her husband's 
yet her health, whether bodily or mental, ed 
no symptom of recovering from the shook it had 
sustained. On the contrary, as hope faded, her 
feebleness of frame and disturbance of spirit aug 
men 
imbecility, and presently conceived an idea that 
her husband was not only alive, but in his own 
house, observing, however, some peculiar line of 


- ed band of travelers, the orging and uttering of * 
eo notes of startling amount occasionally (by way of 
a change), the running a perfect argosy full of silk 
ar and spirits under the very noses of the coast-guard— 
bs | these were the meanest matters to which Lord Lob’s 
) genius would willingly descend. 
Ei } He had no need of much money. He had wea- : 
me ried of smaller vices. Such poor excesses as drink 
ip 4 | and play he had abandoned to the young aristo- 
i cratic bloods of the day; but when he had absolute 
Bek, 
| 
ye 
% 
Bid 
fl 
| 
ith 
{ | the scrutiny that took place. The result of it went 
| to show that Mr. Humpage had been in a position 
j By the time this conclusion was — poor 
j | Mrs. Humpage was no longer in a condition to take 
| 
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conduct which she could not comprehend. She was 
perpetually hearing his voice or step. Sometimes 
caught sight of him as he passed from room to room, 
and on one occasion believed that he had entered 
her dressing-room, and bitterly upbraided her with 
failing to send aid to him in the deadly scuffle in 
which his life was taken (such was her incoherent 
fancy), and also with employing insufficient means 
for the detection of his murderers. It was in vain 
to combat these hallucinations, in which she was 
at last permitted to indulge. Before the expira- 
tion of a twelvemonth from the fatal day the poor 
woman had sank into a state which admitted no 
hape of amendment. 

The change that had come over Polly-my/Lamb 
was, though widely different, scarcely less remark- 
able. Those months of feverish anxiety had dealt 
with her as might an unnaturally fervid atmosphere 
with blossoms of another kind, and led her to a 
forced maturity. Gone, gone forever, was the 
merry, saucy little romp, whose whole existence 
was like a continual dance ; from whose sweet face 


sleep itself could scarcely "chase away the smile; 


whose small feet, decorated with the well-known 
frilled pantaloons, came twinkling down the street, 
sending * thrills of delight and jealousy to the hearts 
of the susceptible youthhood of the precinct, whose 
idol and empress she had been. In place of her, 
there sat beside the mother’s bed a calm, stern, 
self-reliant, jealous-judging little woman. 

Between Polly-my-Lamb and her kind papa there 
had existed a degree of attachment rarely witnessed 
even in that dear relationship. Except in those 
hours when the elder play-fellow was immersed in 
business, the two were seldom seen apart ; and it is 
certain that the merchant would have grudged even 
that necessary interval of separation from his dar- 
ling, had it not been devoted to the work of build- 
ing up for her a fortune it was his intention to ren- 
der, according to the estimate of that time—colos- 


sal. 

That kind of amazement with which youth re- 
ceives the first buffet in the battle of life, like a 
wound that stuns, came mercifully to deaden the 
actual smart of the child’s wound at first. Poor lit- 
tle Polly-my-Lamb could not at all realize the fact 
that her father was gone. Her heart seemed to 
grope round in a bewildered way, seeking some- 
thing that was missing from its daily sensible exist- 
ence. Then, after a little time, the child rallied 
- her reasoning powers—a process no doubt accelerated 
by the necessity of attending much to her mother, 
whose grief, loud and incessant, importuned all 
within its reach. Strength is gained by helping 
the weak. The child then began to reflect, and to 
be strong. Bitter as was her grief, and deep the 
wound that was galled and irritated by every sound 
and object the household circle supplied, the senti- 
ments of rage and revenge were entirely dominant. 
Polly-my-Lamb would have marched to the fiery 
stake (women } did' so; in her day, for counterfeiting 
crown pieces in pewter), if she could by no other 
means have included in that trtuee the assassins 


. Of her father. 


Before the close of the year a second victim was 
borne from the mansion of the Three Elms. Mrs. 
Humpage yielded up her life and sorrows, and was 
laid to rest in the neighboring vaults of Saint James 


the Martyr. 


CHAPTER II. 


So poor Polly-my-Lamb was left in the rich deso- 
late house alone. Neither of her parents possessed 
any near relations. As for friends, the wayward 
child repelled every attempt to comfort her, every 
offer to bear her company, in her affliction. 

Two visitors only, after a short time, were ad- 
mitted, Mr. Bellamy, the family solicitor, and Sir 
James Polhill, the chief magistrate. The former 
laid before her her father’s will, in which he had be- 
queathed one half of his large fortune to his wife, 
with remainder to his daughter, the other moiety to 
trustees, for the benefit of the latter until her mar- 
riage or coming of age. Thus the whole property, 
producing, in those days, nearly six thousand pounds 
income, seemed likely to centre absolutely in the 
young mistress, now just fifteen, of the house of 
Three Elms. Sir James could with difficulty re- 
- press a start, so complete a transformation had the 
last two or three months effected in the appearance 
and demeanor of his young friend. He had come 
to visit the little thing, as on former occasions, in a 
sort of caressing, comforting, head-patting way, and 
here was a young woman, with set features and 
chill blue eyes, waving him to a somewhat distant 
seat, and awaiting with polite frigidity the explana- 
tion of his visit. 

Sir James found himself stammering words of 
commonplace - condolence, and general offers of 
service, and was scarcely astonished when she cut 
him short: 

‘‘You can neither help nor comfort me, Sir, nor 
can you even recompense me for this intr—” (His 
benevolent look stopped her as though he had held 
up & warning hand)—‘‘interruption of the grief I 
prefer to indulge in privacy, except in one way. 
7 Tell me that the law has overtaken the—murder- 

Nn deadly paleness ead her face as she 
ground the last word, almost inaudible, between 
her set teeth. 

“ Such tidings, my dear young lady, we hope 
shortly—” 

‘I know, I know!” burst in the child, clutching 
her fingers together, and beating them impatiently 

her bosom. ‘* Always the same, always the 
same ! 

We—we have done our ‘utmost, ” replied Sir 
James, rising. 

‘*T am glad to hear you say so,” was the unex- 
pected answer. Tt is tin me, that others be- 
gan 


My dear?” 

‘‘ Tt can never be meant that this wicked murder 
should go unpunished, even in a world that can not, 
as it seems, administer the laws it makes. I know 
that it is to be found out, and it shall—yes, it shvl/,” 
she added, her eyes wide open, and gleaming like 


‘with orphan eyes upon the world. 


asibyl’s. ‘If you can not trace these wicked men, 
J—child as you think me—will do it. For no oth- 
er end will I breathe. The wealth he left will help 
to secure it. Henceforth I know no hope, no care, 
no pleasure, but to revenge him. If you wish to 
be assured that I am in earnest, read this.” 

And she put into his hand a copy of the News- 
man, published that day. 

The magistrate read: 

‘¢ A reward of one thousand pounds sterling will 
be paid to whomsoever shall furnish reliable inform- 
ation touching the disposal of the body, living or 


Street. 

‘“‘This is tempting, indeed,” said Sir James. 
‘* When was notice sent?” 

‘* And your rer they approve this offer ?” 

‘**T have no friends: and I want my father.” 

‘* Well, well, my dear,” said the good magistrate, 
‘*], at lea-t, have no right to thwart your plans, 
though we might differ in our modes of action. You 
are a young lady of remarkable energy and self- 
reliance. If these be well directed, good results 
may as surely follow as though they had been the 
fruits of greater experience. I was about to tell 
you, a moment since, that I hope to-morrow to in- 
troduce. a new auxiliary, for whom I have been 
waiting somewhat anxiously. For the present, 
farewell.” 

Polly-my-Lamb sat at the window this day, for 
the first time since her mother’s death, and looked out 
It was dreary, 
dripping weather. At intervals a rude wind swept 
the street, which was filled with staggering chairs, 
the bearers hardly able to make good their way 
against the sudden gyrations of the fitful storm. 

The poor child’s eyes were hot and dry, but her 
heart was full of tears. One thought possessed her 
wholly, raged within her—revenge for her father. 
But, how to obtain it? Scheme after scheme was 
revolved and dismissed, not for their too-extended 
grasp, but from the difficulties that attended every 
attempt to reduce them to detail. Thus it was not 
so easy, in practice, to raise a regiment of determ- 
ined men, each sworn, upon enlistment, to spend 
the last drop of his blood in the quest of Humpage. 
There were, again, material difficulties in the way 
of fitting out a vessel for the purpose of visiting 
every country in the world, and ransacking its jails 
for any relenting ruffian who could throw light 
upon the great English murder. And, further, even 
supposing that six knights could be found, who, for 
an outfit of, say five hundred pounds apiece, and a 
handsome prize to the stccessiul champion, would 
meet at Charing Cross, and take different roads in 
search of her father, i: was far more probable that 
these intrepid cavaliers would themselves eyanish, 


“than that any one of tte vrotherhood should return 


triumphant. 

There was one alternative left, and though our 
young lady was not insensible to its romantic as- 
pect, and indeed could have actually named to her- 
self the very legend which furnished the idea, she 
nevertheless resolved on its adoption, and, in pur- 
suance of such: resolution, within a few moments 
Polly-my-Lamb might have been seen kneeling be- 
fore the portrait of her father, pledging herself to 
Heaven, by the most solemn vows, and with tearful 
earnestness, to yield her hand and fortune only to 
him who should discover and make known to her 
her father’s fate. 

She was happier after that. Polly-my-Lamb re- 
seated herself in the window, and once more gazed 
out upon the dreary day. 

What object can that be that first enchains her 
eyes with a fixed and wondering gaze, then makes 
her redden, then grow pale, then start away, and 
yet again steal back for another wistful look ? 

Nothing more extraordinary than:a little white 
face, made yet smaller by masses of brown hair, 
through which two large heavy-lidded eyes gaze 
sadly out, as if answering hers; the face of a youth 
about her own age, supported by pillows, in the 
window of the opposite house. The little lady’s 
first impression on ing sight of the poor worn 
invalid was one of pity—her second, of mingled 
wonder. and interest, as the singular beauty that 
even such trying accessories could not cloud slowly 
revealed itself. Divided from him only by a few 
yards, she could easily distinguish the change of 
expression that stole into the boy’s face and lit up 

every lineament, as he faintly put back the cluster- 
ing locks, and fastened his large eyes upon his 
young neighbor, as if she had been that for which 
alone he had fought successfully with death. | 

‘Tf it were not sick, I should have imagined it 
an angel,” thought Polly-my-Lamb, simply. 

She had shrunk, with instinctive delicacy, from 
the fixed gaze, but now crept back for a moment. 
The sick face had returned to its languid apathy 


again at sight of her, light and color reappeared, 


while the large eager eyes feasted hufgrily as be- 
fore. The girl’s heart throbbed, as if—disdaining 
counsel of reason or will—repl ‘at once to this 
strange homage. Who and what could he be? 


THE TWO TRAVELERS. 
Some years ago two gentlemen and a lady had 
taken their places in the diligence from Paris to 
Havre. One of the gerftlemen, M. Mallaquet, a 
merchant of the capital, as indolent in mind as in 


-body, slept profoundly from the commencement ; 


the other, M. Lussac, a commercial traveler, a per- 
son of a very animated character, did not allow his 


on the contrary, during the rare 

intervals when be was eaficlently awake to spcak, 
said simply that he was going to Havre. 

The diligence arrived at Pontoise, where the 

herses were changed. As the road from that point 

ascends, the to the travelers that 


,; they should walk up the hill. 


“grew afraid. 


Lussac embraced 
the proposal with pleasure, and Mallaquet, from po- 
liteness, affected to be no less delighted, though, in 
fact, He had no desire to put his legs in movement. 

They both started up the hill, then, and the dili- 
gence followed them. 

Soon darkness came on. But the trayelers con- 
tinued to hear the diligence rolling behind them. 
At the end of some time they both remarked that 
they had wandered from the right road. They 
wished to return thereto, but the sound of the wheels 
no longer reached them. The indolent Mallaquet 


march at a more rapid rate, and this sudden change 
gave birth in the soul of M. Lussac to a sombre pre- 
sentiment. Remembering his imprudent avowal 
about the fifteen thousand francs which he had with 
him, the most lugubrious ideas agitated his mind, 
He asked himself in terror whether this. suspected 
companion had not plotted with the conductor to 
rob him in some solitary place. Perhaps, he also 
thought, another accomplice might be lurking in 
some spot near, ready to pounce on him. In truth 

deemed himself a lost man; he de- 
termined, therefore, to be on his guard. 

With regard to Mallaquet, when he saw Lussac 
become suddenly silent, he at once conceived simi- 
lar suspicions to those of his companion. He had 
not, it is true, like Lussac, been guilty of any indis- 
cretion endangering his own intci<:ts ; but his pock- 
ets were filled with important papers, and the avow- 
al of his companion appeared to him now only an 
adroit trick to inspire him with confidence. Keep- 
ing at as great a distance as possible from each oth- 
er, the two travelers watched each other’s move- 
ments, At last a marsh coming in the way forced 
them. into immediate contact on a narrow path. 
Their alarm and distrust went on increasing. Mal- 
laquet raised his hand to wipe his brow, bathed with 
perspiration. Lussac then stopped, thinking that 
he saw in his companion’s hand an instrument of 
murder. However, to brace his couraze a little, 
he likewise raised his hand to take a pinch of snuff. 
Mallaquet, seeing this, stooped down to the muddy 
ground to escape the expected pistol-shot. 

After some time passed in the anguish of these 
mutual suspicions, Lussac determined to give ut- 
terance to his dread in words. ‘‘We must,” said 
he, ‘‘be thoroughly on our guard here. It is the 
very demon himself who has thrown us thus on the 
high-road in the middle of the night. Fortunately 
if we meet with any misfortune or attack there is 
nothing to be found on me but empty pockets.” 

‘* Indeed,” replied Mallaquet, ‘‘ you surely for- 
get the fifteen thousand francs which you have with 


you. 

‘‘Oh! that was all nonsense,” cried Lussac ; 
‘*my words on this point were the merest wind; 
of course I was only joking.” 

This speech did not fail to increase the terror of 
Mallaquet. 

““ Well, whateter happens,” he said, after a few 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ I am determined not to yield 
till I have fired my pistol as often as I can.” 

Pistol!” exclaimed Lussac; ‘‘ but do you not 
know that it is forbidden to carry arms ?” 

a Forbidden, do you say ?” continued Mallaquet, 
assuming an air of great courage: ‘‘ there are reso- 
lute fellows, however, who do not much regard— 
who, in fact, laugh at—such prohibitions.” 

This conversation was interrupted by the trot of 
a horse; the rider was 4 postillion, who told our 
travelers that they had gone astray, and that they 
had, at least, a walk of two hours to the nearest 
posting-station. Both, more alarmed than ever, 
sought relief in furious oaths. 

Presently a carriage passed; Mallaquet and Lus- 
sac rushed ‘oul it. Lussac wanted to get up be- 
hind, but the coachman struck him so fiercely with 
his whip that he was forced to let go his hold. Be- 
hold our travelers then dragging their weary limbs 
anew along the high-road. 

A light gleamed in the distance. Our travelers, 
drowned in perspiration and crushed by fatigue, 
marched toward the spot where the light was shin- 
ing. It was a village; every body had gone to 
bed; but they at last succeeded in discovering an 
inn. 


Fresh mishap! All the rooms were occupied ; 
but the landlord, yielding after a while to their pas- 
sionate requests, gave them the room which he had 
reserved for himself. . Hungry and weary, howev- 
er, the two companions felt the irresistible need for 
some food. The delay caused by the repast was 
marked by an absolute silence; and in nearly the 
same silence Mallaquet and Lussac prepared with 
their exhausted frames to taste the sweets of repose. 

The moment I am in hed,” thought Mallaquet, 
‘*T shall pretend to be asleep. I shall even snore 
with tolerable emphasis if needful; but I shall keep 
myself alert for whatever may occur.” 

As for M. Lussac, after having slipped his port- 
folio under his pillow, wished his companion good- 
night, and blown out the candle, he placed him- 
self as cozily in the bed as he could, but kept his 
eyes fixed in the darkness on the corner of the room 
where the brigand was. 


ble light of the dawn was beginning to peep through 
when M. Lussac perceived his neighbor rising with 
precaution, and approaching his own bed on tip-toe. 
Mallaquet then stooped down over M, Lussac’s face. 
M. Lussac’s heart beat like a steam-engine. For- 
tunately, however, he had his knife opened and 
ready under the bed-clothes. He asked himself 
whether he ought not to be beforehand with the as- 
sassin. But a little cowardice, and the excess of 
his emotion, forced him to wait, without stirring, 
the development of events. M. Mallaquet again 
gathered some assurance from the air of tranquillity 
which he, who deemed himeelf a victim, simulated. 
He went back to bed with contented heart. And 
the result was, that neither of the travelers having 
slept, but neither of them also having suffered any 
greater harm than a good fright, they set out in the 
course of the morning arm in arm for Rouen, 

came intimate friends, and ended by forming a com- 
mercial partnership. The -house Mallaquct and 


Muttering a few oaths he began to 


| 


a 


Company still prospers at Paris, and each of the 
partners amuses himself with telling the singular 
circumstances which led to their business relations. 
It is never, however, without emotion that M. Mal- 
laquet hears M. Lussac speaking of the moment 
when the knife was kept ready under the bed-clothes 
for a fatal stab. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 

THear's a right way, and there's a left way, and tlcre 
is, also, a middle way. The latter course is a — 
the most followed, for meet a dozen people in t 
of the day, and the chances are that eleven out of the 
twelve will, if you ask them, ‘‘ Well, how are you getting 
on?” instantly reply, ‘Oh! middling, thank you." There 
are more middle-men in this 


The other day, one John Double was convicted cf biga- 
my under extenuating circumstances, and sentenced to 
one month's imprisonment. That was not much; but 
still, if Double is worthy of his name, has he not a right to 
have two wives? 


The reason why ladies’ watches are made of the diminu- 
tive size they are, ia because time is generally such a very 
small object in a lady's eyes. 


ODE TO MY WIFE'S MILLINER, 


Dearer to me than I dared to 

Dearer to me than the 
Dearer to me than many I've known 

Of the little Milliners now full blown. 

Ah! When she came for her bill to call, 


— 


LITERARY N@TICE. fie — Bank- 
er’s Book, illustrated with figures. Buteher’s Book — 
motto, “he times are out of joint."" **Some suits fora 
—* with a long account of the Same,” by our own 

ailor. 


Masters and mistresses are fond of servants ‘the 
eateat plagues of life.” We are extremely curious to 
now servants the habit of calling mas- 
ters and mistresses ! nd upon it, it is something ex- 
tremely endearing! 


If the clerk were to burna pastile inchureh, what would 
i the effect apse congregation would be incensed, and 
the parson in a fume. 


A CONTRADICTION IN Trans. —The very bluntest observ- 
ations are often pointed 


SUBSTITUTE For Eau —Takea uantity of 
and sweeten it with c be —_ 


A man af¢tains his majority at twenty-one, but it - diffi- 
cult to say when 2 woman attains hers, There are differ- 
ent terms applied tothe two sexes. For instance, w 
heard of a lady spoken of as being ** under age ?” 


USEFUL FAMILY RECIPES. 
To Stuf a Heir.—First catch your heir; invite 
— to your table, and stuff him with all the — th 
u are able. In pressing them upon him do not 
rebu he will soon be nicely 


To Dish @ Bore ¢.—Invite your bore to dinner, and, as 
an radditjonel inducement for him to be sure to come, just 
drop a casual hint that you intend to have some turtle. 
This you will be careful to forget to order; and if you tell 
your cook to send up nothing in its place, and then let 
your bore sit down to a cold shoulder of mutton, with no 
pudding to follow, you may rest assured that he is very 
ished. 


Corna.—Cut away as much of your corns 

you are able, then place your oe poker in the 7 on 
and, when it is white-hod, apply retty to = 
corn in succession, until you 

are all removed. 


QUEER QU QUERIES. 
Onght a pair of trowsers which have been Obtained on 


credit to be legally 
When a man happens to speak with a quiver in his 
voice, is it right to think his speech an-arrow-minded 


one? 
Would a promissory note which is made payable at 
aight be 


TRUTHS FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 


square 
Small talk small beer—a little of it goes . very 
great way. 


Pure milk, unlike the pare truth, ie good for nothing 
when drawn from the well. 

You may depend upon 
Smith likes being joked about i. 


Talking of dogs, the late > Mr. Job Caudle was wont to 
remark, in his jocular moods, to his children, that Ma's 
tiffs were utterly destructive o of Pa’s time. 


Never interrupt ladies when ee may _ 
of something to your advantage. If there is any ex 
tion to this rule, it is perhaps where one of the testons- 
tors is your mother-in-law. 


— 


Toe APPROACH TO THE MILLENNITM.—If we 
would only love others.one half so much as we love our- 
selves, what a happy world it 1 it would be! 


Pearls are found in oysters, and oysters rarely cost more 
than a shilling « ‘ainen, but still it etrikes us that a man 
would yp to shell out to a pretty considerable extent 


At Abbotsford a little child's cradle is shown, not as be- 
ae gteat poet, but as being actually Sir Wal- 


sa sho can't abear that nasty prize-fight- 
ing, occasions the employment of 


A CommerrctaL Tavra.—Money, like a when it's 
tight, is extremely trying. 


poverty 


PURE —Why is selfish man good Christian? 
—Because he loves his worst enemy ; that is, himeelf. 


A short time ago there was in vogue a head-dress called | 
loaf bonnet. Young ladies generally 


Domestic Econoxy 
measly porkistocureit. —_ 


Tar CUP THAT NEITHER CuEERS Nos 


The hiccup. 


Wh je a person of an even temper like Greek fire ?— 
Because you ean't put him out 


, Grace before meat—ae the young lady said when she 
laced herself too tight to swallow. 
vor BaLpwass. rubbed on the 
head are said to restore the hair. They will make 
it grow strong. 


= 
ngue rest & single instant. mong other 
. things which he mentioned he let it escape that he 
had on him fifteen thousand francs in bank-bills, 
and that the greater part of the sum was intended 
for the purchase of colonial productions, and the 
rest as a present for his wife, 
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[January 23, 1864. 


THE GREAT STORM IN TIIE 
| WEST. 


Tir Western papers come to us full of the most 
thrilling accounts of the recent great snow-storm in 
the West, which covered an area of three thousand 
miles, and was of unparalleled severity. Those 
who were carefully housed against the extremities 
of céld easily avoided the stinging punishment of 
this great calamity: but what frail barriers stood 
The recital of 
the sufferings of those on board the Western trains 
is peculiarly affecting. The Chicago Times of the 
$d instant tells the story of a single train on its way 
to that city, and the fearful extremities to which it 
was reduced. On page 49 we give an illustration 
representing the disastrous incident. 


The Michigan Central, due at Chicago at half past 10 
o'clock in the evening, proceeded with considerable diffi- 
culty for seven miles—a distance which it was able to 
reach only at 6 o'clock the next morning—when the 
train plunged into an immense drift, which barred all 
further progress. The situation was one of great peril, 
and the only hope of rescue lay in the arrival of the Mich- 
igan Southern train, which must cross the track of the 
Central Road at a distance of four hundred yards from 
where the train was imbedded. But who could tell but 
that this expected train might also be in a like situation? 
Over a hundred pa-sengers occupied the three passenger- 
cars, and many of tlem were women and children, besides 
two wounded soldiers. The fires were almost ont, and if 
not replenished there was no escape from a frozen death. 
Strong men nerved themselves for the emergency, and, 
digging through snow-banks ten feet in depth, found some 
fence rails, which they brought on board for fuel. But 
out of this momentary relief arose a fresh disaster. The 
violent draft of wind through the burning pine soon 
bronght the stoves and pipes to a red heat, and the roof 
of one of the cars was shortly in a t'aze. What was to be 
done? If the flames were not put down every car was 
doomed, as it was impossible to separate one from another. 
The question of life or death rested between the strength 
of the passengers and of that fire. Both men and women 
fonght the flames with snow, until at length they were 
thoroughly subdued. Then again, after the menace of 
tlie fire, came that of the bitter cold. The roof had been 
burned off, and the wind and snow beat in without mercy. 
This car was no longer tenable, and into the other two the 
hundred passengers had hardly nm crowded when one 
of these was on fire. Again the enemy was fought and 
baffled; but again was it necessary for the entire company 
to transfer themselves to the single remaining car. It 
was now 2 o'clock in the afternoon. No help was at hand, 
and after the exhausting labors of the forenoon the pas- 
sengers seemed resigned to indifference, as if their fate 
were settled. But the hoped-for train came at last, and 


‘stopped for the sufferers on this miserable land-wreck. 


THE REAL MURDERER. 
I. 

I stoop for several minutes looking in through 
the shop-window, while my heart still shrank back 
from the course'I had marked out. If the book- 
seller had been a stern, even a business-like look- 
ing man, I should have given it up; but he was 
mild and melancholy, and had the nervous aspect 
of a man who had lately received a severe mental 
shock. Having studied his face well, I walked in 
quietly, and in a subdued, but steady manner, told 
him I was in immediate want of work, and that I 
had heard he was making inquiries for a woman to 
unilertake the stitching in the binding-room of his 
establishment. He replied, with a scared and side- 


long glance at an inner room, that he was indeed 


in urgent want of a stitching-woman, but he also 
required one who would live in the house, as his 
family were not coming to dwell there; and that 
no|person who had applied for the place would con- 
sent tothatarrangement. To me, on the contrary, 
it contained a premise of success, which I seized 
instantly. 

**Sir,” I said, ‘“‘I know all the circumstances ; 
but. I am without a home, and I shall be willing to 
agree to your terms. I am not easily frightened; 
and I have been used to living in a house alone for 
many years.” 

He seemed relieved by my words and steady 
tone; but he regarded me with a slight air of sur- 
prise and curiosity, seeing in me only a very quiet, 
ordinary person, dressed in the plainest garb of a 
work-woman. The terms he proposed were liberal 
enough, and I agreed to them on the spot; only de- 


-siring him to let me look,over the work-rooms and 


dwelling-place. Mr. Saxon called to an assistant 
to take charge of the shop, and then led the way 
himself. The house was empty of furniture, save 
a few articles in the kitchen which I was to inhabit, 


‘and in a kind of office for, Mr. Saxon’s use directly 


behind the shop. Passing through the empty 
chambers we ascended to the second floor and en- 
tered the binding-room, a large, low, unceiled work- 
shop, containing an old unused printing-press, and 
the binding-press, upon which lay the tools just left 
by the binder, whose feet we heard descending the 
outer stair as we went in from the house. In one 
corner of the room there was a steep staircase. 
Taking up the candle from the table where Mr. 
Saxon had put it down, I stepped quickly and de- 
cisively toward it, without waiting for any remark 
or objection, and he followed me, though in silence 
and with some hesitation. The stairs opened, with- 
out|a doorway, into an attic occupying the whole 
length of the premises, with the black beams and 
rafters of the peaked roof rising high overhead. A 
narrow dormer-window, set into a little gable in 
the slope of the roof, cast a scanty streak of the red 
evening light across one end of the attic, leaving 
the space beyond in deeper gloom. The blackened 
floor was crowded with piles of reams of paper reach- 
ig up to the blackened roof, with here and there a 
narrow passage between them, the widest of which 
led to a closet at the furthest end, divided by a 


slight partition of lath and plaster, and forming a. 


~“2parate room completely dark and secret. I made 
my way to it with some difficulty, and found it so 
filled with paper that there was not space for a 
single person to enter it. I stood still for a minute 
gazing down the close walls of paper to the fading 
light in the sky, a single line of lurid red just visi- 
ble through the dormer-window; and then I re- 
turned to my white-faced and nervous master. _ 
‘on tell me you know all the circumstances, 


tone. 


_ and he had come over to see me. 
oung woman?” he said, in a low and tremulous ; dreary resemblance to Sunday in thatevening. All 


‘‘and I happened to have a relation who once. 
worked here—before your time—and we were in- 
terested about it. Yonder closet is the very place 
where old Mr. Saxon was found dead—murdered, 
I suppose. Do you think the young man, the ap- 
prentice, was really guilty of the crime?” 

‘‘T can not tell,” he replied, hastily; ‘‘the jury 
acquitted him; and by this time he has left the 
country, I hears But this is no place to talk about 
it. Are you willing to live in the house alone ?” 

‘*Sir, I am very poor,” I said, ‘‘and it will suit 
my means to live where I shall have no rent to pay. 
You see for yourself Iam not nervous. I have not 
even a place to go to to-night, and I dislike the 
lodging-houses.” 

There was little risk in taking me in, for all the 
chambers and work-shops could. be secured ; and 
after my master had scanned my face for a moment 
with his sidelong gaze, he gave his consent for me 
to take possession at once, glad to meet, with a de- 
cent-looking woman who would .ive in the houée. 
In an hour's time I had removed my few goods 
into the empty dwelling, and Mr. Saxon, after 
locking up his own room and the shop, had taken 
his departure, bidding me good-night kindly, buat 
with an air of mingled wonder and satisfaction. I 
lighted a fire in the kitchen-grate, perhaps for the 
first time since the murdered man had perished in 
the attic two stories overhead; and drawing up the 
only chair in the place to the warm and lightsome 
hearth, I sat down with my face resting upon my 
spread hands, and with my hearing unnaturally 
keen for every sound, I began to think, and con- 
sider, and ponder over many things in my heart. 

Until six weeks before I had been earning my 


own living comfortably by. the embroidery of re-_ 


ligious vestments, in my native town about ten 
miles from this; being also betrothed, and on the 
eve of marriage to George Denning, the foreman 
and ornamental bookbinder for the murdered man. 
Through his influence, my only brother, a lad six 
years younger than I, had been received into the 
same establishment, and worked under him at the 
bookbinding. Qur marriage had been put off from 
time to time, until George could furnish the cot- 
tage he had taken, which was somewhat larger anil 
better than befitted our position, so as to satisfy our 
fastidious tastes, which had been cultivated and fos- 
tered by the beauty of our employments. Besides, 
George was not without some res@ss ambition, and, 
though the murdered man was always considered 
very close and miserly, still he had business sense 
enough to pay well for the first-rate workmanship, 
by which George brought repute and money to his 
estalilishment. 

The last embroidery I ever traced was an altar- 
cloth of crimson velvet, upon which I had just fin- 
ished working the letters ‘‘I. H. S.”’ with rays of 
golden glory round them, when George Denning 
rushed in, ghastly and almost breathless, and fol- 
lowed closely by-a policeman. He said, though his 
white lips almost refused to speak the words, that 
old Mr. Saxon had been found dead in the paper- 
room, and that Willie was missing. Though his 
voice shook, he spoke hurriedly, before the police- 
man could check him, as if to give me a hint to 
conceal any thing I knew. But I knew nothing, 
All the sunny morning I had been tranquilly em- 
broidering the sacred ‘‘I. H. 8.” upon the crimson 
altar-cloth, thinking only of the home that was pre- 
paring for me, while the murdered man lay dead, 
and Willie was fleeing or hiding for his life. And 
wherefore should he flee or hide? 

I would not write that dream of agony if I could. 
Willie was discovered in the darkest corner of the 
steerage of an emigrant s»ip bound for America, 
just as he had fled, without luggage, almost with- 
out a shilling after his passage was paid. He re- 
fused resolutely to give any explanation of his con- 
duct. But there was nothing, save his mysterious 
flight, to fix the crime upon him, though the whole 
attic was ransacked for some clew to the murderers 
under the vigilant superintendence of George Den- 
ning. The feeble, infirm old man had been found 
dead just outside the closet door, with traces of a 
vehement struggle for life about him, and with 
reams of paper fallen upon him in such a manner 
as to prove that the murderer had thrown them 
down in making his escape. But no scrap of evi- 
dence could be brought against Willie, though sus- 
picion, even my own, was strong against him; and 
he pleaded with tears at his trial—for he was com- 
mitted to take his trial at the assizes—that he was 
not guilty. 


That was the verdict returned by the jury, 


after a fearfully prolonged deliberation. Even I 


did not fully believe in his innocence, so deadly was }.- 


the mystery of his flight; but guilty, or not guilty, 
he belonged to me alone, and there was no one else 
to receive him when the law released him. They 
gave him up to me, this pale, slight, boyish strip- 
ling of twenty, with fair curls and soft blue eyes 
and tremilous lips like our mother’s—this boy 
branded with the foul accusation of murder. We 
had to be attended by policemen as we trod our sor- 
rowful way through the streets, and while Willie 
cowered into the furthest corner of the railway- 
carriage, screening himself behind me, strange faces 
came to stare in upon us; but no man took his seat. 
beside us. 
comes with an east wind, was falling when we 
reached our native town; yet behind us, and on 


each side, but at a merked distance, as if some ban 


was upon us, there went with us through the old 
familiar streets, a band of pointing, whispering wit- 
nesses, while Willie leaned heavily upon my arm 
and drooped his head, unable to bear the dim light 
of the clouded sky. Every step was a heart-pang. 
But we reached home at last, and while he slunk in 
hastily, I turned and faced our townspeople, un- 
til most of them moved silently and quickly away. 
He had sunk down, faint and quivering in every 
limb, upon the settle by the fire-place, and, with a 


strange calmness, I set about getting tea ready, as. 


I had done many a Sunday evening when George 
There was a 


‘my work, my embroidery frames and reels of co- 


“] zead them in the papers, Sir,” I answered, | lored silks, were cleared away out of sight, and we | 


A dull drizzling rain, the rain that, 


_work-hours. Something of the old hope and con- 


slowly down the path to the porch, where he and 


were wearing our Sunday dress; even the church 
bells were chiming for the week-day service, and 
the old alms-woman, who had been in to light our 
fire, had placed the Bible and hymn-book’ upon. the 
table. We were very quiet, too; quieter than we’ 
ever were when George was about the house; but 
I was expecting him every minute, and so was 
Willie. All the evening, through the splash of the 
rain and the moan of the wind, we listened for the 
clicking of the latch under his hand. But I began 
to understand his absence, as the clock ticked out 
the creeping hours moment by moment; and still 

rge never came. I called myself down in the 
depths of my heart, and even there I tried to root 
out the thought lest it should ever betray itself in 
words; I called myself the sister of a murderer, 
and renounced all claim to be George Denning’s 
wife. 

I formed'my plans while Willie slept like a child, 
worn out with the deathly agitation of the day; his 
full, pouting lips relaxing into smiles of content as 
he lay along the old settle, and the fire-light play- 
ing upon his bleached face, which but a few weeks 
since had borne such a brave look of coming man- 
hood, My hoard, which I had been saving against 
my wedding, had been spent upon his defense, and 
I had not enough money to take us both together 
to America; he could not stay behind, so he should 
go on before me, and I would continue my embroid- 
ering until I could earn sufficient to join him. I 
know now that there was in my inmost thoughts a 
secret, subtle hope that when he was fairly gone 
George would seek me again, and that there might 
still be something of the happiness we ‘had so long 
looked forward to in the future. Willie agreed to 
my plan eagerly, and pressed forward the few prep- 
arations we had to make; s0 that in another week 
I went with him to Liverpool, and engaged a berth 
in an emigrant ship for him, with no fear of his be- 
ing arrested and brought back now. But of that 
one awful subject we never spoke to one another, 
though the boy’s manhood seemed crushed into the 
helplessness and indecision of a child, appealing 
and clinging to me until the last moment, as if he 
could not part with me. I stood upon the land- 
ing-stage, watching the vessel as it was towed down 
the river, till the fog into which it was sailing cov- 
ered it from my eyes; and then I opened a scrap 
of paper which Willie had pressed into my hand at 
parting: 

** What can I do?” was written upon it. ‘ Sis- 
ter, I am heart-broken for you, but I could die 
thankfully if I knew you would be happy. George 
Denning knows I am «as innocent of this crime as 
an unborn babe. If he would only tell you I am 
not guilty I would be satisfied Sister, you do not 
believe it yet, but only hear what he can say. He 
knows that I am innocent.” 

I read these sentences over until the one idea © 
they expressed took full possession of my mind. 
George could prove at least to me that my Willie 
was innocent, and I must obtain this proof from 
him by any means. All the time I was traveling 
down to the town I was pondering over this secret. 
It was in George Denning’s heart; but was not I 


there too? and had he not a thousand times de- | 


clared he could not, if he would, conceal a thought 
from me? True, it must be’ full of anguish and 
shame, or even, maybe, some partnership in guilty 
knowledge, or George would have come forward at 
once to free my brother. Yet both of them had 
kept silence; and Willie had risked his life upon 
the secret. But whatever this mystery was be- 
tween my young brother and my betrothed hus- 
band, I had a right to know it, and decide upon it 
for myself—I, no longer a child, but a woman, who 
had battled with the world. Endless speculations 
crossed my mind, always strengthening my resolu- 
tion to spend my life, if that were necessary, in 
clearing Willie from the false accusation which had 
sent him forth a stranger among strangers. 

I knew the way to the pretty cottage in the sub- 
urbs of the town; for I had been there once, not 
long since, with George and Willie, to see the prep- 
arations they were both making for me after their 


fidence awoke, as from a long and miserable trance, 
when I swung back the garden wicket, and walked 


I had sat together, talking in interrupted whispers, 
that one and only time I ever crossed his threshold. 
I needed only a few words from his lips; and though 
Willie and I might have something to forgive, how 
easy it would be toforgive him! I was not think- 
ing of the murdered man at all, and scarcely of 
crime, in connection with George; only that there 
was a painful secret between us, and he must dis- 
close it to me. As I lingered in the porch, before 
the door which was to have opened to me as a cher- 
ished wife, the latch was lifted from within, and 
George Denning stood face to face with me. It 
was only a few weeks since we had met, but they 
had wrought the changes of a lifetime in him. 
When I had known him in that far distant past 
he was & strong, powerful man, with the energy of 
a warm spirit in every feature of his handsome face. 
Now he stood before me gaunt, and pale, and shat- 
tered, with a drooping head, and languid eyes that 
hardly kindled into life as they rested suddenly 
upon me. He stretched out his trembling hand to 
the door-post for support, but it seemed to me like 
a barrier to prevent my entrance. 

‘*T am not coming in,” I said; but the strong 
man reeled giddily, and would have stumbled over 
his own threshold if I had not extended my arms to 
his help. He sank down upon the porch seat, and, 
leaning his head upon my shoulder, he groaned 
bitterly. 

‘‘Oh, Rachel!” he cried, in a weak, querulous . 
voice, like an ailing child, ‘‘how I have suffered ! 
I have been ill almost to death, agd longing dll the 
time for one sight of you.” But you have come 
back to me. God bless you, my Rachel! You 
have sought me out, and not cast me off. You 
are a true Christian, Rachel.” 

‘Willie is gone,” I answered, with a keen thrill 
of joy at his words of welcome. ‘It was we who 
thought you had forsaken us, never coming to see 


us, and I counting myself a murderer’s sister. But 


Willie says yon know he is innocent. Tell me, 
George; trust me with the secret. What is it? 
What can it be that could hinder you coming for- 
ward to clear Willie?” 

My voice fell into a whisper as I uttered the last 
words; and in the silence that followed we could 
hear the far-away mournful under-tone from the 
life in the city, that always sounds to me like a 
ceaseless wailing over the sorrow and crime of the 
crowded homesteads. But in the gardens round us 
the birds were singing their last and gayest songs 
in the spring twilight; and the children, in their 
new freedom from the pinching cold of winter, were 
filling the quiet places with noisy laughter. 


“Rachel,” said George, raising himself up from - 


leaning against me, and looking away from me 
with languid and gloomy eyes, ‘‘there is no secret. 
I know nothing but what you know. Of course 
Willie thinks that I believe him innocent, as I do, 
upon my own soul. How could a lad like him be 
guilty of such acrime? It will make no difference 
between us that suspicion fell upon him, Rachel. 
I meant tc see him before he sailed, but I was so 
ill. See how I tremble even now !” 

He did tremble like one of the young leaves upon 
the slender twigs of the poplar-trees in the hedge- 
rows, and his voice was more shaken than his frame. 

‘* George,” I answered, “dough I was Willie’s 
own sister, I did not clear him. Why did he fly 
like a criminal, and hide for his life? There is 
some reason, some secret between you, and f will 
find it out. If it takes my whole life I must know 
it. There can be nothing more between us unless 
you will tellme. Oh! tellme. I love you; but I 
am no silly girl to love you blindly. I will never 
marry you with a mystery that may be murder be- 
tween us. How did this old man die? Who was 
the murderer, George? And why should you and 
Willie risk every thing to screen him ?” 

‘‘There is no mystery,” he said, in a tone of 
weariness, and leaning his head back against the 
wall, with his eyes closed, and his pale sunken facc 
upturned to mine; ‘‘I knéw nothing, Rach:!. 
Willie fled in a kind of panic; that is all I know. 
You are sacrificing yourself and me for nothing; 
but if you will leave me, you must; I can not help 
it. I did not think you could speak and Jook like 
this; when I am ill, too. I should like you to go 
away now, and write to me when you are calmer. 
You excite me too much.” 

He spoke in the petulant manner of a sick man, 


and I tried to soothe him; but he seemed impatient — 


for me to be gone, and I left him, looking back as I 
stepped out of the shadow of the porch, to catch a 
farewell glance of mingled agony and relief upon 
his wasted face. I went home to my native town, 
and settled my few affairs there, with the determ- 
ination to return, and put myself into some position 
where I could watch him constantly, or regain my 
influence over him. I had heard of a woman being 
wanted in Mr. Saxon’s binding-room, and I applicd 
immediately to him for the place, giving an assumed 
name, and securing myself from detection as Will- 
iam Holland’s sister. 


II. 


So all that night I sat up, being too wakeful and 
feverish for any thought of sleep; sometimes rest- 
ing for an hour upon the haunted hearth, and then 
pacing to and fro through the empty, sounding 
rooms, and trying restlessly the locked doors of 
those work-rooms where I was to meet with George ; 
for to-morrow, Mr. Saxon had said, his foreman, 
who had been dangerously ill, was about tc resume 
his employment. He would not dream, let the 
visions of his troubled sleep be wild cs they might 
be, of the meeting that lay before h‘:.: on this day, 
that was dawning faint and gray tLrough the de- 
serted house. At an early hour the other workmen 
came, and saw in me a grave, quiet, dull woman, 
who was willing to be a drudge to her sewing-press ; 
but I was waiting stealthily for George. To me 
there were no other beings in the world but our two 
selves, no other interest but the secret between us. 
I heard him coming up the outer stair, which led 
from the yard, step by step, while I sat still at 
the sewing-press, working at the handicraft I had 
learned as a child. There was something death- 
like in his face, a livid, leaden dawning of despair, 
when he saw me, though his former comrades flocked 
in from other work-rooms to ‘welcome him. We 
were not alone once during the day; and as the 
hours passed by I perceived a change coming over 
his expression—a dogged, sullen aspect of resolve ; 
a strong making up his mind to the contest with 


me. 
‘ I thought I had not entered upon my mode of 
action rashly, yet I had not in the least foreseen 
what my life would be. I reckoned upon George 
yielding in a few weeks at the utmost, and confiding 
his secret, whatever it might be, to my keeping. 
But I had not counted upon the slow and tortur- 
ing death of love, and the deadly suspicion, ever 
strengthening itself, that sprang up in its place. 
My impressions of the crime I was setting myself to 
track out had been as vague as those of any wo- 
man’s would be, when the guilt appeared to rest 
either upon her lover or her brother; nor had I 
measured my strength for the dreadful task I had 
chosen. When the hours of work were over, and 
every one except myself left the blood-stained and 
abandoned dwelling, then I began to know full well, 
with a deep, and keen, and awful insight, what the. 
sin was which had driven my brother into exile, 
and the secret of which was hidden in the heart of 
my betrothed husband. Then—when there came 
the ghostly sense of a presence that had passed away 
bodily, but might still be lurking unheard and un- 
seen about the place of violence ; when my feet trod 
the stairs up which the murdered man had ascended 
to meet his death; when I sat upon the hearth, 
where he had rested for the last time, thinking little 
that its homely warmth and light were to be never 
more for him—then I realized the utter horror of the 
deed of murder that had hurried him out of life, 
without time for preparation or repentance. During 
the long summer evenings of th> first year, after 
Mr. Saxon had gained enough conficence in me to 
leave the work-rooms unlocked, I used to mount to 
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that fatal attic, where the daylight lingered some 
half-hour after it had forsaken the streets below ; and 
amidst the countless pages of blank paper, wondered 
whether any of them would ever be employed in 
sending forth the haunting secret to the world. 
These walls which I could touch ; yonder eye-like 
window with its beam of disclosing light ; these had 
sheltered and shone upon the murderer in his deed, 
as they sheltered and shone upon me. This dead 
and secret closet, lying in accumulated darkness like 
a lurking-place for crime, what could not it tell me 
were the oppressive silence of the tainted attic once 
broken? The deep shadows always dwelling in the 
corners and under the steep rafters were only a de- 
gree less ghastly, for they seemed still to curtain it, 
than the murderous scene itself; yet they were 
there, as an irremovable veil before my eyes, from 
morning till evening. 

At first there was keen expectation to keep me 
up. Every morning, when I heard George Den- 
ning’s foot upon the stair, my heart beat with the 
hope that to-day he would break through his awful 
reserve. Every evening, as he tarried until all the 
workmen had left the premises, sometimes linger- 
ing and loitering about with a restless step and un- 
certain air, I felt certain that now he was about to 

. All day long he was in the same room with 
me. I could look at any moment into his set face, 
or compel him to reply to my questions about the 
work; but it was not possible to tear thig secret 
from him after he had sealed it down in his inmost 
heart. It always seemed so near to me, so close to 
my possession ; not a minute but it was in his power 
to utter it into my hearkening ears, but no craving, 
' pe supplication of mine could force that minute, or 
that utterance tocome. With a dreary fellowship 
of despair and bitter regret, we were stifling day 
after day the love, which had been more the steady 
and long-tried affection of a man and woman than 
the fitful passion of a boy and giri. There was in 
his manner a grave and suffering dignity, but also 
a hopeless silence. It was as if some mute, inar- 
ticulate being possessed a knowledge that was es- 
sential to me, and I could read at times a faint hint 
of it in its troubled eyes, but could never hear it in 
its urgent import. 

After twelve months of this desperate conflict be- 
tween us, I was told he was going to be married. 
The girl was a young, silly, pretty creature, who 
took a fancy to him, and did all the wooing perse- 
veringly herself. I had h of it in the way of 
- gossip from the other workmen; but he told me 
himself a day or two before his wedding, speaking 
in a low and trembling voice, while his face was 
turned away from me over his work. I had no- 
thing to say, and my silence provoked him. He 
threw down his tools, and drew nearer to my table, 
but slowly and doubtingly. 

‘**Have you no pity?” he cried, with an under- 
. tone of suppressed fierceness; ‘you are sacrificing 
yourself-and me for a wild fancy. I have no secret 
to tell you; yet you haunt this place with your pale, 

sickly face, till I would rather see the ghost of the 
dead man himself. Rachel, I will marry you now, 
if you will have me, Or I will pay your passage 
_over to America. Only leave this place. Do not 
torment me with your everlasting presence.” 
_ **No,”’ I said; ‘‘these twelve months my suspi- 
cion has been growing, and I'll remain here till I’ve 
_ proved it. Maybe I am ordained to be the avenger 
of that murder, and I shall find it out in time; in 
the appointed time. Marry you, George Denning? 
_ Marry you, when you know, and I know, that there 
is a guilty secret on your soul, perhaps even to the 
crime of murder. We are fellow-workpeople, and 
we will remain so till the end comes. If there is 
no consciousness of sin in you, you will at least 
tolerate my presence.” 
‘I can not,” he groaned, “I can not!” and he 
strode across the floor, and mounted the winding 
staircase into the paper-room above, where he 
staid during the rest of the day, being busy, as it 
seemed, with the crowded reams of paper, with 
which our present employer overstocked himself 
‘WAtil the attic was filled to the roof. I made an 
‘¢rrand once to follow him, and found him toiling, 
“ith all his great strength, at arranging the heavy 
yapkages; and when the time for leaving work 
lime, and he passed through the binding - room 
here I was getting my tea, he looked faint and 
yd with exhaustion. During the past winter 
_ ‘had left off lighting my fire in the kitchen, choos- 
| ig to sit by the one kept burning in the work- 
oom; and all that night I fancied I heard again 
he heavy sounds of his day’s toil in the attic over- 

He was married on a Sunday, and came back to 
work the next day, not allowing himself and his 
silly young wife even a brief holiday; and once, 
when im the folly of the first month of marriage 
she made an excuse to follow him to his work-shop, 
she went home in tears from his stern chiding. I 
thought his marriage would not touch me; yet it 
made a vital difference. Hitherto there had been 
s subtle hope underlying all my_suspicion, that the 
secret was less deadly than I feared, so that once 
known to me with its extenuating circumstances, 
there might still be a possibility of loving him 
again, but its confession or its discovery now could 
never reunite us... That was over; and only for 
Willie’s sake, who wrote piteous and heart-broken 
letters from his place of banishment, I would perse- 
vere to the end. A new form of my life began, 
with no hope in it; only a feverish anxiety in its 
stead. We were together day after day; more to- 
gether than he and his wife. As I sat at my sew- 
ing-press, stitching the sheets that he bound into 
books, theré was for both the perpetual conscious- 
ness of the other’s presence. Almost every word 
that varied the quiet of that dreary room was spoken 
by his voice or mine. Few footsteps crossed the 
floor save ours. E movement of the one was 
heard, seen, felt by the other. I had only to glance 
aside from my press, and my eye caught his face 
grim and “ny, yet with flashes of despair under 
- _4t was necessary for him to speak to 
ive directions or to ask questions 
about my work, and his voice always faltered as he 
spoke, but never changed in tone as it did if he 


farewell. 


were compelled to utter my name. On my side I 
was very calm, but always watching. Whenever 
he mounted the corner staircase his last glance 
showed him that I was noticing and listening to 
every movement. I knew every expression of his 
face, and every tone of his voice, so as to measure 
accurately every emotion that thrilled through his 
heart and soul. Sometimes by a few words from 
the pages under my hand, or by a softly sung verse 
—he used to love my singing—of some hymn ofjudg- 
ment and threatened vengeance, I could make his 
stern features quiver like those of a child in dread 
of punishment. Let him come as early as he would 
in the morning, I was seated at my press before 
him; and in the evening he left me still sitting be- 
side the work-room fire. There was no moment of 
his working life, the daily hours of toil in which he 
earned his bread, but I was beside him, haunting 
him—the embodiment of a horrible suspicion, set 
against him as a living sign of an unuttered and as 
yet undefined accusation. _ 

But this was not wl. From his early youth 
George had been a member of a Methodist congre- 
gation, holding a somewhat honorable position among 
them; and in his religious life I was with him, at 
his side ; noticing, listening, catching up every word 
he suffered to fall from his lips. All the profession 
required of us was that we were seeking to flee from 
the wrath to come; and if ever hopeless wretches 
needed to escape from coming wrath, he, George 
Denning, was one, and I, Rachel Holland, was an- 
other. In our weekly meetings, where each in 
turn gave an account of his inner life during the 
past week, I placed myself opposite to him, where 
my gaze could be fixed upon him in that circle 
where all else sat with closed or downcast eyes, 
while he gave utterance to the few, feeble, common- 
place empty words he dared to speak before me, 
let his heart burn within him as it would. It was 
the mockery of a soul-refreshing confession, the 
dead image of a living fellowship. ‘Twiee he broke 
out into wild, ungovernable lamentations, full of an 
exceeding bitterness and mystery, which shook him 
in every nerve, and left him without strength or 
speech; while it was in my power, by a chance 
solemn werd here and there, some awful threaten- 
ing, some dread suggestive verse which hinted at 
an unknown sin, to turn his pale. face with fear, or 
blank with conviction, while his strong frame heaved 
with groans he dared not utter: 

But the suffering was not all his—scarcely more 
his than mine. Alas for the dreary dying away of 
all the hope and bloom of womanhood! Only seven 
hours of innocent, forgetful sleep, and all the sev- 
enteen remaining burdened with one maddening 
thought. I marveled to myself, as day after day I 
drudged at my work, at the dull, deadly hatred that 
possessed me against this man, who had been the 
object of my most tender love. Was it he and I 
who had rambled through dewy lanes in the quiet 
dusk or sleeping moonlight, with low-toned voices 
and twined hands and half stolen kisses—was it he 
and I, in truth, who had passed through that trance 
together? Or was it not some dreamy Paradise, 
some deception of my crazed brain? Then I scarce- 
ly ventured to lift up my eyes to his if he were look- 
ing at me; now it was he whose eyelids fell before 
my glance, and who turned aside his head and 
shrank away from my nearer approach. Even 
when, as years rolled on, I saw the strong frame 
showing tokens of early age and incurable decline 
from the prolonged anguish of his mind, I permitted 
no relenting from my fell purpose. I was rather 
jealous lest disease should snatch from me this wan, 


wasting man, who still held in his hidden heart the 


secret for which I had sacrificed all my womanli- 
ness, and for which my brother yet pined.in miser- 
able banishment. I also suffered the agonies of 
despair before this speechless possessor of a secret 
that had robbed me of all the hopes and joys and 
loves of life. | 

But it ca:ne to pass that after seven years of 
ceaseless watching, when I had grown old and worn- 
down into a passive and sullen endurance of ‘my 
condition, there awoke within me one Eastertide a 
restless and vehement desire to revisit my native 
town, where I had left no trace of myself, except a 
vague rumor that I was soon going to join my 
brother in America. I asked leave of my master 
to take holiday from the eve of Good Friday until 
Easter Monday, and started forth a gray, nerveless, 
fearful woman, from the tomblike stillness of the 
solitary house into the noise and bustle of the world. 
Once more, with shaking heart, I trod the dolorous 
way along which I had let Willie quailing beneath 
the eyes and whispers of our band of witnesses ; and 
once more I stood before the threshold crosse@ by 
my mother’s feet, and where upon peaceful Sunday 
evenings I had watched Willie and George going 
away with many backward glances and gestures of 
I had hoped that I should find it empty 
and deserted like the house I came from, and that I 
might have wandered alone through the rooms 
again; but there was the noise of laughter within, 
and the shadows of flitting figures upon the lighted 
curtains, and I turned away to seek the only asy- 
lym I would enter in my native town. 

It was one of a row of poor alms-houses built 
amidst the graves of the church-yard, and under 
the shadow of the church tower. A short by-path 
was trodden down over the little mounds, and I was 
guided across it by the glimmering from the win- 
dows of the small dwellings. Again I tarried on a 
threshold, listening; for I did not know that my 
only and aged friend was still living, and my heart 
bounded as the sound of a cheery voice, shrill with 
years, like the high notes of an old flute, came like 
music to my ears. As soon as the twittering song 
was ended I tapped lightly at the door. There was 
the brisk clicking of a stick upon the quarried floor 
within, and then the door was widely, as if 
the aged woman had done forever with fear or dis- 
trust, and was ready to welcome the whole world 
to her poor hearth. 

‘* Charlotte,” I said, faintly, ‘‘I am Rachel Hol- 
land. Don’t you know me? Willie Holland's 

In a moment the withered hand had canght mine, 
and led me in from the dark night, and seated me 


in her own chair by the fireside, with many mut- 
tered words of delight and amazement. The poor 
desolate old creature rejoiced over me as if I had 
been her daughter, and spread her scanty meal for 
me with the finest edge of hospitable gladness. For 
a little while, as I looked round the tiny room, un- 
changed since the time when asa child I came here 
on busy days at home, to be out of my mother’s 
way, and had played at keeping house, compelling 
the old alms-woman to leave the work to me and let 
me wait upon her—for a little while I felt that if 
but one more shade of forgetfulness would come 
over the weary years between, I could be once 
again a buoyant, thoughtless girl. It was not till 
Charlotte settled herself on the colder side of the 
hearth and peered at me anxiously fromgbehind 
her spectacles that the bitterness of the present re- 
turned. 

‘*Has thee come across the seas?” she asked, 
with a woman’s keen glance at my poor dress. 

‘“No; [ve been at work,” I answered; ‘‘I’ve 
never been to Willie yet.” 4 

‘*Thee has been ailing,” she continued, ‘and 
fallen behindhand, maybe, with the world. ‘Why 
did thee not come home to me for a bit, Rachel ? 
Eh! I’ve thought of thee many a night and day, 
thee and Willie. Lass, Willie never did that; 
many’s the time I've said it out loud to satisfy my- 
self; little Willie never could do that. It will be 
made clear, Rachel, in its own time.” 

Weeping was a rare luxury to me; but I wept 
then, with old Charlotte’s shriveled arm round my 
neck and her broken voice speaking homely words 
of comfort. A new tranquillity came over me, and 
a strange sense of soothing, in being once again 


ple, cheery talk, the yellow-stained walls, with their 
rows of polished tins, the sanded floor, the low bed, 
where I lay down to fitful slumbers, on a level with 
the window which overlooked the church-yard, with 
its quiet graves asleep in the moonlight—all seemed 
to restore me tomy childhood. Only now and then, 
both waking and sleeping, there crossed my fancy 
visions of the empty, echoing, haunted house left 
behind, with ghostly faces reflected in my little 
looking-glass, and ghostly feet gliding to and fro 
with a silence worse than the sounding of my own 
steps. 
In the morning—the morning of the emblematic 
passover from the house of bondage—I went to 
church with my friend, sitting besiile her in the 
chancel upon the seats set apart for the alms-women. 
There was a sense of fr edom, a deliverance from a 
corroding captivRy of my soul; I could pray; for 
George Denning wis. not in the same house of 
prayer. Before ne, beneath the fair white linen 
cloth which covered the sacramental elements, was 
the altar-cloth of crimson velvet with its sacred 
initials, and the golden halo round them, which I 
had been working with my own fingers on that ter- 
rible doomsday that had fallen upon us. The 
‘*T. H. 8.” was just beneath the edge of the snowy 
cover, and I saw and heard nothing else of the sol- 
emn service. Dimly and vaguely, but irresistibly, 
these words laid hold of my thoughts, ‘‘ Jesus, the 
Saviour of men.” 

A profound peace—‘ peace on earth, and good- 
will toward all”—possessed me as I left the church 
with the congregation; and while the alms-woman, 
in her simple faith, remained for the concluding 
service, I paced to and fro in the church-yard, past 
the graves of my parents. But with this peace there 
mingled a strong yearning for action, for returning 
ance more to my house of bondage, and freeing my- 
self at once and forever from its doleful captivity. 
Even the thought that I should set George Denning 
free was pleasant to me, for here, close to the lanes 
and fields where we had played as children, and 
loitered as lovers, I remembered him as he was be- 
fore the sear and blight came upon our lives. He, 
too, should be freed upon this day of accomplished 
sacrifice. He also should be forgiven, if he knew 
not what he did. 

With reluctance the aged woman gave me leave 
to depart; though my face, long set into sorrow, 
was beginning to soften into a snadowy smile. The 
early night was closing in when I returned to the 
streets through which I had crept, a hard and deso- 
late woman, the day before; but I had tasted love 
again, human and divine; I had stooped to taste it, 
and in my hidden heart I blessed the groups of happy 
beings whom I passed. The bells of the churches 
chimed together overhead, making a gladsome music 
‘all the way along, as I pressed on to the central 
street, where the deserted house was waiting for 
me, with its tainted attic and empty chambers. 
Under a lamp I met George Denning’s silly young 
wife, with a baby in her arms, and talking gayly 
with some companions; but though my heart 
stopped in its rapturous throbbing for a moment, I 
moved gently out of her path, and did not grudge 
her laughter, for little mirth had she with her strick- 
en husband. She might have been coming from the 


the opposite side of the street, with its steep roof 
overtopping all the others; and there in the little 
dormer-window, glimmering like a feeble glow- 
worm, there shone the palest, faintest mote of light 
from within, just visible in the gathering darkness 
of the night. 

I understood the tell-tale beam, and a sudden 
gling ran through all my veins. At the very moment 
in which I had surrendered the purpose of my life I 
was to receive its fulfillment. I entered the house 
as silently as death: The smouldering fire upon my 
hearth, not kindled by me, gave me light to find 
the soundles’ 1st slippers, with which I could steal 
unheard pon the busy laborer, who was at work 
upon wis universal holiday. — Doors that would 
hr e creaked under less careful and less steady fin- 
gers turned noiselessly upon their hinges as they 
admitted me; and the moul floors gave no 


the winding stairs, and stood still 
| in the deep shadows where I eould see him, myself 


cared for and wept with. The alms-woman’s sim- - 


house, for a minute more and it rose before me on | 


unseen, at the furthest end of the crowded room. 
He had been toiling long, for the sweat and pallor 
of exhaustion were upon his face, and his 
white lips were pinched for breath ; but still he la- 
bored, bearing piles of paper, upon which the dust 
of the dark closet into 
a scanty spece he’ c u the 

where the murdered Each rocket 
he unwrapped and examined carefully, laying it 
down with & growing pallor and a deeper sigh, and 
retreating again behind the thin partition whic’: 
hid him from my sight. ‘At last he staid so Long 
that I stole on warily over the piled-up papers to 
the opened door of the secret closet. He had sunk 
to his knees, and was holding to the feeble light of 
his candle a yellow page, with writing almost ef- 

faced by time—the one stained paper among thou- 

wasted fingers grasped it with a desperate clutch, 

but he trembled throughout his whole frame, until 

he could not steady himself to read it. One step 

forward and I stood beside him, leaning over him, 

and in a moment detecting that the time-stained 

lines were in his own handwriting. 

‘“*My God!” he gasped, as he felt the touch of 
my dress, and looked up straight into my bending 
face; but his painful breath failed him, and he fell 
prostrate at my feet, only drawing under him the 
paper which he grasped so desperately. I stood 
motionless, for before me were passing, in dreary 
procession, all the weary, weary days I had dragged 
through waiting for this moment; my seared life, 
weeks, and months, and years, crossed in funeral 
sadness my kindled memory ; until last of all came | 
the vague. and dim but heavenly vision, when on 


er, and, lifting up my tearful eyes, beheld 
“I. H.S.” and heard a secret voice in my soul | 
whispering, ‘‘ Jesus, the Saviour of men.” 

‘* George !” I said, stooping over him, and laying 
my hand gently upon the gray head at my feet— 
‘* George, I came back to tell you I would leave 
this place in pity for myself and you. To-day and 
yesterday Heaven has shown me that there’is yet 
love for us. I have meddled with vengeance too 
long. Now it‘is made clear to me that I am worse 
than you, even if you are a murderer; for I have 
been your destruction body and soul.” 

‘“‘That is true!” he cried, hoarsely, though his 
voice was very low; ‘‘help me, Rachel; I can not 
breathe. Raise me up.” 

I lifted him up in my arms and rested his head 
against me, fanning the stifled air about us to bring 
a purer breeze to his quivering lips. As his trength 


from labor, and no illumination rose up from open 
shops; but the stars were come out brightly, and 
the moon was shining, though we could not see her 
from our western casement, and her yellow light 
blending with the glittering of the stars, shed a 
faint gleam upon George’s pallid face, and his nerv- 

grasping Yet 


glimmering the 
features I looked down upon were the features of 
my playmate in years gone by, of my betrothed 
husband, to whom I had linked myself for life. 
‘It is fit for me to die here,” he muttered; “I 
have been dying by inches ever since; and it is fit 
for me to be hurried off at last. Take the paper, 
Rachel; it is found too late. There, take it; it is 
my legacy to you. . You have your secret at last.” 
He thrust the paper in my hand, making a help- 
less effort to close my fingers upon it, but I let it 
float away, and fall rustling on to the floor. There 
was no thought in my mind but of the days of old, 
when he and I were boy and girl together. This 
hideous dream would be over seon, and I should 


-wake to his morning call under my window, and 
my fearful fancies would be half-langhed and half- 


caressed away. 

‘“‘T’d no thought to do it,” he said, speaking 
painfully; ‘‘he held a bond of mine for a hundred 
pounds, and he never let me rest. I was fitting up 
my home for Rachel, and he was me 
with a prison. The old miser kept his hoard in the 
closet yonder, and when he found that I had seen 
him go to it—it was late, and he believed every 
one of us were gone—he flew at me like a madman. 
I never meant to murder him.” 


é 


came 4 e I supported him over ths scat- 
tered packets, and opened the narrow windew for 
the evening wind te breathe upon him. The streets 
below were dark and quiet, as with a Sabbath rest 
The moon had gone under a cloud; and behind - 
us the candle in the closet burned dim, so that his 
face was only a blank whiteness, with two burning 
eyes. in which the light of life glimmered fitfully ; 
but I could not tarn away my gaze from it, even to 
glance round the attic, where the evening wind was | 
fluttering and rustling many a sheet of paper, until | 
the whole place seemed alive with restless sounds 
and movements. I drew his head down again upon 
my bosom, and laid my cheek against his clammy 
forehead. 
‘¢T was so strong,” he murmured, clenching his 
feeble fingers, ‘‘I did not know that death could be 
in my grip. Rachel, I wrote a confession—it, is 
there on the floor; take care of it when I am gone 
' —and I placed it in a ream of paper which would 
be opened shortly, only giving me time for a sure 
escape. But Willie had come back to seek me, 
and had seen all and fied, for my sake and yours. 
If the lad had been convicted I would have saved 
4 him at the price of my own life; but there was no- 
thing against him, and there would have been ev- 
ery thing against me. When we searched for a ) 
trace of the murderer I hid the paper far back in 
the closet under hundreds of other reams, thinking 
to secure it when a safe {ime came. But you have 
been ever watching me. 
Down in the quiet street below there came the 
patter of children’s feet upon a = 
warning of my stealthy approach. Only my heart | the chatter of children’s voices. dying man 
beat, arid my pulses throbbed clamorously in my | heard them, and tried to raise himself. 
ears, until I had to tarry for a minute underneath | ‘‘I have had children,” he sighed, “but they 
the attic, where there was the dull heavy thud of never laughed and clapped their hands for me. 
Every morning I came from their cradles to look 
upen your face, Rachel; and there was always a 
curse in it. Now the sin of the father will be vis 
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ited upon them. You have shut me out from pray- ; EX-GOVERNOR STANFORD, OF 
er and penitence; you have been a living doom : CALIFORNIA 
against me. Yet lam dying atlastin yourarms.” | 
& _ While he whispered, the words falling with dif- WE present our readers this week with an accu- 
rate Portrait of LELAND STANForD, President @the 


ficulty and pain from his faltering tongue, there 
came to me once more a sense of ineffable peace 
and love brooding over us. By some subtle and 


Central Pacific Railroad of California, and late Gov- 
ernor of that State. The Company of which Mr. 
Stanford is President was organized in 1861. In 


finer influence the dying man shared it, and opened 
his eyes again to meet mine looking down upon 1862 the Pacific Railroad Bill was passed by Con- 
~ fim with that mgsterious renewal of affection. All gress; and under the provisions of this law the Com- 


pany are pushing their end of the proposed road 
across the Sierra Nevada Mountains into the Great 
Basin, with the permission to continue it until it 
shall meet and unite with the Eastern section. We 
need not speak of the importance of this road, which = 
connects the East with the gold-producing region 
on the coast of the Pacific, and will only say that 
Governor Stanford has been intimately connected 
with the enterprise from the first, having at an early 
period appreciated its value, and having devoted to 
it much of his time and energy. | i 


the long-known consolations, which had been to us 

only as a very pleasant song, or as good tidings for 

@thers from which we ourselves were shut out, cn- 

tered into our souls in the hour of their extremest 

need. The pale evening star, steady but very far 

away, pointed the beginning of the immeasurable 

distance that was about to separate "s; aid from 

my lips, lying close to his dull ear, there fell, al- 

most unconsciously to myself, the words that had 

. dwelt all day in my heart, *‘ Jesus, the Saviour of 
men.” 

I descended into the Easter streets from the fatal 

room, which had been the starting-point of both the 

murdered man and his murderer, into the boundless 


THE STEAMER “BRAZIL” FIRED 


as eternity. Noone knew that I had been there; and 
b without distinct aim or design, only hiding in my + ; | 
bosom the sullied and time-worn paper, I wandered UPON BY GUERRILLAS. . 
) back to the poor alms-house. There, with my face On this page our readers will find a sketch repre- ‘ 
h F turned to the quiet church-yard, which offered me senting an attack made upon the steamer Brazil by a 
a band of guerrillas on the banks of the Mississippi,» _ 


| no refuge, though I longed for it greatly, I lay still 
ian - and silent through weeks of illness, with the treas- 
i” ured paper in his handwriting lying under my pil- 

low, or held for safety in my feverish hands. Aft- 
= erward I remember, though vaguely, voyaging over 
) miles of visionless waters, and finding Willie, not a 
heart-broken exile, but happy in a new home, and 
renouncing the land of his troubles and mine. But 
I was restless there, and must return; and return- 
ing found that the old empty house, with its death- 
stained attic, had been pulled down as an accursed 
dwelling, and not one stone of it remained upon an- 
other. Yet for me at every Eastertide it is erected 
again, and the tragedy of my life is acted out once 


the 11th of last December. The scene is two miles 
below Rodney. Two ladies were killed in this at- 
tack, and three men wounded. The event-has been 
one of frequent occurrence for several months, though 
it is hoped measures are already being taken 
Government to prevent its repetition. 


WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 
Wiiuram MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, one of the 


great English novelists (whose portrait we give on 
page 61), was born in Calcutta, in 1811, and died in 


; more. Whatever else I forget, or whatever else 
my mind refuses to receive, there abides with me . Te My London on the 24th of December, 1863. His father 
ever and ever the memory of my fell, remorseless a + stall APES atid | . ; ‘was a civil officer in the service of the East India 
purpose, and of my cruel] hatred, darker in its sin | . | oe i eat Company, and died when Thackeray was in his sey- 

| than George Denning’s unmeditated crime. HON. LELAND STANFORD, PRESIDENT OF CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. enth year. The boy was soon after carried to En- 


tw 
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gland, but he never forgot the scenes of 
his earliest childhood, and in his novels 
the characters and circumstances of An- 
glo-I@jian life vividly reappear. Mr. 
Jos. ey, the Begum, and Colonel 
‘Newcome, one of the tenderest and most 
beautiful characters in fiction, all—as 
- it were—smell of bamboo and camphor 
trunks. On his way to England the 
ship touched at St. Helena, and the boy, 
strolling in the charge of his attendant, 
saw the Emperor Napoleon, an incident 
which was always fresh in his memory, 
and to which he alludes in one of his 
lectures upon the Georges. In London 
he was sent to the Charter House School, 
which he hag described in ‘‘ The New- 
comes ;” and went afterward to the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, which he left 
without a degree. His recollections of 
nniversity lile supplied him with the 
material of delightiul chapters in ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis.” Soon after leaving Cambridge 


he came into possession. of.a pretty for- . 


tune of twenty thousand pounds; and to 
pursue his studies in Art, for. which he 
had much love but less talent, he lived 
upon the Continent for several years. 
Abandoning the profession of an art- 
ist, however, in which he felt that he 


was not likely to excel, and losing much | 


of his fortune by unlucky speculations, 
he returned to England and devoted him- 
self to literature. His first essays were 
in the London 7tmes, where he wrote a 
paper upon Fielding, whom hé always 
considered the great master of English 
fiction; and he contributed to Fraser’s 
Mayazine a great variety of essays and 
sketches, sparkling with exuberant hu- 
mor and satire, under the names of 
Michel Angelo Titmarsh and George 
Fitz Boodle. The first, which was his 
favorite pseudonym, is itself a stroke of 
his peculiar humor, for he had a Michel- 
Angelesque nose, and his frame was 
large and tall, and he assaulted with 
tremendous vigor what are called the 
little things of society. In one of the 
author-portraits of Fy called ‘* Our 
Contributors” (which is reproduced in 
Bohn’s edition of Father Prout’s Rel- 
iques), there is the head which we pub- 
lish in this paper—a score of years 
younger, but with the same clear, pene- 
. trating expression—as ofa mind on the 
scent—and the same unsbrinking sin- 
cerity and humor—a Saxon Rabelais. 
Yet so little impression was made by 
Thackeray’s earlier writings that 
Horne’s Spirit of the Age, published in 
1813, which contains sketches of many 
authors now forgotten, does not even 
* mention Michél Angelo Titmarsh.— 
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THE LATE WILLIAM MA 


KEPEACE THACKERAY. 
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_“ Jeames's Diary” and ‘‘ The Snob Pa- 
- pers,” published in Punch, to which he 


was one of the most constant and the 
cleverest contributor, made his reputa- 
tion. 

But “ Vanity Fair,” begun serially in 
1847, the preface of which is dated June 
28, 1848, and for which he found a pub- 
lisher with difficulty, established Thack- 
eray’s position among the chief English . 
authors. 

‘* Vanity Fair” was followed by “ Pen- 
dennis” and “‘ Henry Esmond,” and by 
the Lecturesupon the English Humorists, 
which were delivered in 1861, to great 
and delighted audiences in London and 
elsewhere in Great Britain, and subse- 
quently in this country. They were, in 
many respects—as delivered by him— 
the most delightful lectures ever heard. 
His American visit was altogether agree- 
able and profitable to him. Upon his 
return to England he published ‘“ The 
Newcomes,” the ripest and finest of his 
works, and the best novel of English 
society since Fielding’s ‘‘Tom Jones.” 
This was followed by the Lectures upon 
the Georges, which were delivered in 
Great Britain and in America, to which 
he made a second visit in 1855-6. They 
were even more popular at home than 


. the earlier series. 


Upon his second return to England, 
mindful of Addison and Prior, Thack- 
eray was not unwilling to try his polit- 
ical chances, and offered himself as a 
liberal Parliamentary candidate for Ox- 
ford in 1857. He was defeated by a 
majority of 67. He immediately began 
the serial publication of ‘‘ The Virgini- 


ans,” a story of English and American — 


life during the Revolution. But his 
heart was clearly not in the work, and it 
was less successful than ita predecessors, 


In January, 1860, the Cornhill Magizine 


began under his editorship. He remain- 
ed in charge of it for two years, and con- 
tributed to it ‘“*Lovel the Widower,” 
‘‘The Adventures of Philip,” and the 
charming essays lately collected, and the - 
last book of Thackeray, called ‘The 
Roundabout Papers.” <A new novel by 
him was already announced in the Curn- 
hill, bat- on the day before Christmas, 
1863, after but a day’s illness, he was 
found dead in his bed, not having com- 
pleted bis fifty-third year. 

We but mention here a few names and 
dates, which are of permanent interest 
and significance in English literature. 
Elsewhere in these pages we endeavor to 
say something of the character and gen- 
ius of a great author, of a tender, true, 
acd generous man. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morror’s Gorp Pexs are now sold at the 
game prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer’s improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 
world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 
has failed to reach its destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
ef writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you cap have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see ‘‘The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” in ‘next column. 


“The Deringer Pistol. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


550 and 552 Broadway: New 
SOLE AGENTS FOR a 


r. the sub- 
the inebes agency, for New 
New Engiand, of the weli-known pocket arm of 


COLTON 
Dental Association 


Extract teeth absolutely without pain, by the Nrrzous 
Oxrwr Gas, originated by Dr. Colton. Dr. Colton has al- 
ready administered the gas for the extraction of over 8000 
teeth hy this process with unfailing success. A large 
number of the first-class Dentists of the city now send us 
their patients for teeth extraction. The great advantages 
of the gas over ether and chioroform are, that while it de- 
stroys every particle of pain, it is perfectly harmless, aad 
leaves the patient in two minutes, feeling as well as be- 
fore. Any number of testimonials from Dentists, Doctors, 
Clergymen, &c., can be shown. 

Dentists instructed on reasonable terms. 

Office, 22 Bond Street. 

G. Q. COLTON, 
JOHN ALLEN & SON. 


The Automatic Self-Sewer 
One Dollar. 


and the Woux without the Haar. 
Bartlett's 


Huss, Tvcxs, 
Sent free with full directions. Address 
Machine Furnishing Depot, 
New York. 


' American Needle Co., J. W. Bartlett, 
442 Broadway, N. Y. 


BoanisHev Haxp NEEDLES. 

“Barrietr’s NEEDLEs area wonderful im- 
ent over others for Smwine Macuing or Hanp 


_Bzwine. Try sample 250, any sizes, for 50 c., free by 
*mail.”—Mue. DEMOREST. 


442 


The Prettiest Present for Lady is Gold Com- 
nosite Patent Detached Lever Watch, Jeweled in 13 ac- 


1 

tions, beautifully engraved Hun of 
Li $25. For a Gentleman, Orricer’s Watcu, 
Detac Lever Movement, with 13 Jewels, in 

Silver Cases, with New Patent Time Indicator, just in- 
wented for the Army, the 

Watch ever $25. 


es,.212 Broadway, N 


Presents 


Biegaut Christmas 
Gold Composite Hunting excellent Time- 


Beware the 
wr WEA 
Window B 


ONE HALF THR Fux ; Wine, Raz, 
TIE PATENT ME- 


[Bia 


TALLIC WEATHER STRIP CO. , 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


of variety of rich and valua- 

cents to each. Any 
cata vs wil ther induces 

ve. For o ucements, 

ANDREWS & CO., 108 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 


Railway 


66 PEN TIEN THAN THE 


GOLD PEN_THE must PEM, 


MORTON’S PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 
On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, 
8 ber will send by return 
rected, a Gold Pen or the same 
iption, viz.: 


For 50 the Magic Pen; for Lucky 
ren: er $1 the Always-Ready Pen; for $1 25, the Ele- 
, the Excelsior 


PE 


are stamped on the follow and the points are was 
ranted for six months, e t. 

The Numbers indicate size No. 1 being the small- 
est, No. 6 the largest, the pocket; No. 4 the 
s and No. 10 the largest Pen, for 
the desk. 

Long and Medium Nibs of all sizes and qualities. 


LD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 8 Pen, 8d 


For $1. 00 oT No. 9 Pen, 1st quality ; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 
; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d y. ; 
or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 


or qu 
Pen, ist quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 24 
quality ; or a No, 6 Pen, 3d q 


For $2 95, a No6 Pen; $2 75a 7 Pen; mor eme. © 

Pen; Ne tee: 10 Pen—ail-1st quality. 

THE SAME GOLD PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 

wx No. 1 Pen, 1st quality; or a No8 Pen, 3d 


For $1 15, a ‘No. 4 quality ; or a No. 8 Pen, 2d 


quality ; or a No. 6 Pen, 84 
For 50 a No. Peo, Ist ality; or No.5 Pen, 2d 
y; ora No. 6 Pen, ty. 
For $3. 00, a No. 5 Pen, ist quality oF a No. 6 Pen, 24 


ty. 
For $3 50, a No, 6 Pen, 1st q 
GOLD — ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 
UNTED DESK HOLDERS. 
For $200. No.4 Pen: for $2 25 a No. 5 Pen; for $275 
io. 6 Pen; for $3 50 a No. T Pen. 
For $4.09 No. 8 Pen: for $5 a No. 9 Pen; and for $6 a 


The Ist pointed with the very best Iri- 
dosmin Points, ca ly selected, and none of this quality 
are suld with the yoo ae imperfection which skill and 
closest scrtiny can detect. 

The **2d ty” are superior to any Pens made by him 
previous to ear 1860. 

The “8d Quality” he intends shall equal respect to 
Durability, Elasticity and Good Writing lities og 
only true considerations) Gold Pens made elsew 


chines, he could not have as ng and Du- 
rable the Gold been 

Name" or or the the Number” and describe the the th Pen 
aaa or limber, coarse 


my risk: and to all who send twenty cents (the charge for 
tering), in addition to the price of goeds ordered, I 
will guaranty their eir safe delivery. 

Parties Gold d or Silver will be allowed the full 

um on the day received. 

TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
on $40, if sent to one address at one time. 

A. MORTON, 
No. @S Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE “RIDGEWOOD" PATENT 


SMOKING OASE. 


Most ingenious in its combination of a 
containing Pipe and Siem, Matches a 

Pouch ottached, fi the Pips 

t use of the fingers or waste of Tobacco, 

fi 

of varions styles, at 

$2 00, $2 95, $2 60, and $5 00 to $8 75 and $5 $5 00; 


| If the Wonderful Qualities of 
Brandreth’s Pills 


were understood, few families would be without 
80 GREAT A REMEDY IN THE HOUSE. 

This medicine is a certain cure for Small-Pox, and no 
person having that terrible disease should for a moment 
delay their use. Authenticated cures will be furnished 
all who desire by application at the principal office, Bran- 
dreth House, New York. 

A lady of 56 was out of health generally ; no food agreed 
with her—always violent pain in the stomach after eat- 
ing. All the remedies she took did her no good; until at 
last she took Brandreth's Pills for a few days together, 
then rested for a few days. This method she followed for 
three months, which restored her health completely. 

A young lady was obliged to leave school because of a 
constant severe pain in the region of the heart when she 


Her case was nearly a fatal one, by the remedies employed, 
of which bleeding was one. But at length she used Bran- 
dreth’s Pills; which in one year cured her, and now her 
health is fully restored. 

TUMOR OF THE NECK CURED. 


A young gentleman had a tumor on the side of his neck, 
which had been years in coming. It was pronounced a 
cancer. Dr. Brandreth expressed the opinion that perse- 
verance with his Pills would cure it. They were used ac- 
cording to the printed instructions which accompany each 
box, and soon the tumor began to give way. Ina little 
over one year, they cured it perfectly, and the gentleman 
can not now be surpassed for health and vigor. 

Is it any wonder BRANDRETH’S PILLS are so largely 
patronized ? 

Principal Office, Brandreth House. Sold also at No. 4 
Union Square, and by all Dealers. Get new style. 


10 for One Dollar. 


The finest Portraits 
At the Lowest Price. 
Card Photographs 


President and each of his Cabinet—Senators— 
Statesmen—all the Major-Generals of our country. All 
offiicers om Army end Navy, Gving end 


and they 
turn of Ten for le 
Sa $1; Single Copies 15 


elphia, 
N. B. A Classified Catalogue of over 2000 et agen books, 
to Army and 4 
pt of Five Cente. SEND FOR 
cates of my new enterprise of Watches, a Vest 
Chains, &e., &c., sent on receipt of Ten Cen 


Military and Naval 


COLLzcTion and Banking Orrior.—Somes, Brown & 
Co., No. 3 Park Place, New bp. adjust and collect every 
variety of — claims against the Government or States. 
Hand-Books containing laws, &c., sent by mail, free. 


It’s all up in Dixie, New Song by Tuoxer, Av- 


thor of ** When this Crue] War is over."’ Price 25 —- 
Also Memory BELLs, by the same author. Price 30 
Copies sent by mail, postage M. A. POND & 


COo., No. 547 Broadway, New York. 


and Division 
vision, 

y 


a California Diamond orPin 
and for $1 50, I will sen 


Union 


for Jack. 52 


455 Broadway, N. Y., or 165 William 


RHEUMATISM. 


I Burs, and 


INFALLIBLE 


read aloud or spoke, or went up stairs or walked quickly. |. 


and all and Miscellancose Pictures, tc. 
iecellaneous Pictures, &c. 
Send your orders to the 
Store, 
for all Pictures for 


$1. Send 
| NY. NORTO 


Cautioh 


The American Watch 
Company. 


Tt having come to our knowledge that imitations of the 
American Watch have been put upon the market in great 
‘numbers, calculated, by their utter worthlessness, to in- 
jure the reputation of our genuiue producte—to protect 
our own interests and the public from imposition, we again 
publish the trade marks by which our Watches may in- 
variably be known. 

We manufacture four styles ee 

The First has the name 

AMERICAN WATCH CO., Waltham, 
graved on the inside plate. 

The SEOOND has the name 

“APPLETON, TRACY & CO., Waltham, Mass. ,"’ en- 
graved on the inside plate. 

The THirp has the name 

“Pp. BARTLETT, Waltham, Mass. ‘engraved on 
the inside plate. 

All the above styles have the name “ American Watch 
Co,” painted on the dial, and are warranted in every re- 
spect. 

The roveTs has the name 

ELLERY, Boston, Mass."’ engraved on the ir- 
cide plate, and is not named on the dial. 

All the above described Watches are made of various 
sizes, and are sold in gold or silver cases, as may be re- 
quired. 

It is hardly possible for us to accurately describe the nu- 
merous imitations to which we have alluded. They are 
usually inscribed with names so nearly approaching our 
own as to escape the observation of the unaccustomed buy- 
er. Some are represented as made by the ‘*‘ Usrom Wartom 
Co., of Boston, Mass.'’—no such company existing. Some 
are named the ‘‘ Soldier's Watch,” to be sold as our Fourtu 
or Wm. grade, usually known as Tux “‘ Sotprzr’s 
Watcs ;” others are named the Warton Co. ;"’ 
others the S. BartTLEY,” instead of our P. 8S. Barr- 
Lett, besides many varieties named in such a manner as 
to convey the idea that they are the veritable productions 
of the American Watch Company. 

from gross imposition. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents for the American Watch nasa 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. , 


To Compositors, — Wanted, three strictly first- 
class Compositors, used to Book-work. Apply to Mr. 
of & Broruens' 


J. W. EVERETT & CoO., 


Will forward to any address, on receipt of order, Pho- 
tographs life of the prominent 
OFFICERS OF THE AzMY AND Navy, 
STATESMEN, D 
ACTORS, 


FOREIGN 
90 cents each. $180 per doen’ Free by mail 


por 1614, BVERETT & CO. 
2” Send for a Circular. 


7 A Torah I want to. hire Agen 
wy wll at $75 a month, ex 
y Sewing Machines. “Ada 
8. MADISON, 


my new cheap Famil 


66 HE HUMAN FACE “gy a = system of 
Physiognomy, Eyes, ps, Mouth, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, with all 

of Character, and How to Gomples m,” in Tue 

JOURNAL AND LIFE 1864. 
New vol. $160 a year. Address Fowier & N.Y. 


In solid 18 k. gold, $3 50, 


EMED Price 


YOU WANT LUXAURIANT 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. ANovel. By ME. 
Floyd,” **Kleanor’s Vic- 


; Belts, $8; Armies, 61 06 each. | 


Author of *‘ Aurora 

tery,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
vox of Yale cr of “Hiumen 
“Chili's “Natural His- 
tory,” Book of &e. 


Composing 


4 


9 
a 
@ 
7 GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 
i For % cents, the Magic Pen; for 88 cents, the Lucky 
— | Pen ; for 50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen: for 75 cents, 
ah. the Elegant Pen; and for $1, the Excelsioz Pen,—These 
Faas Pens are not numbered, but correspond in sizes to numbers 
ej 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 
i ee THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION | 
| 
These are Well-Fi | 
Iridosmin Points, every one-of which | 
/ aa will far outlast a gross of best Steel Pens; although | 
_ | they are unwarrented, and, therefore, not exchangeable. | 
- MORTON’S W. 
5 Nibs of Numbers 4, 5, 6, ; an y of first 
ee The Long and Short Nibs are fine pointed ;; the Medium 
Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business points. Tle engravings 
| ae are fac-similes of the sizes and styles. 
York 
} ' ro keeping constantly store a asso ent, COm- 
prising all sises and finishes of this unique Pistol, and 
.. will be at all times able to fill Trade Orders with prompt- 2 SSS 
ae. ness, at manufacturer's prices. The arrangement has be- 
come. necessary on the part of Mr. Deringer, in order to 
ia protect the public from spurious articles assuming to be 
| @ and that p only, wholesale or retail 
; } : will be sate who appreciate this fact. TIFFANY & CO. 
; | Eminent Men of all Ages, 
AUTHORS, ARTISTS, 
i ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
a G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
| 
. 
| ‘oe Fr that, previous to o rati his New and Patented Ma- 
Diamond Parlor Watches, 
Bat: In Round and Slide Boxes, 
66 Courtlandt Street, V. Y. 
C.E. PAGE NAME MARKED DiIS- 
Co.B.92 Rect. Co.1 29 N.JNol. TINCTLY upon The 
Watches are also made mediwm size for Genis.) Wate | LL VOL. soldier 
es sent for Every novelty can y) solid Silver Badge, with his 
Lie) be seen by sending for ve Catalogue. ‘oo \ Name, Company, and Regi- 
| 3 eral terme. DALE.& CO., Importers of Watch- | : Head-Quarters for Army Corps, Co 5! > NLY.V, seceige of One Dollar. The 
Pins of every description. On the rec: above cut represents size 
| } you a Solid Silver Shield, or either A and style of farnish- 
ved upon en 
in $15 Watches inspection bef c Ned Solid Silver Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York. 
Chains in great variety, newest styles, ® Cava Pin, engraved as a Agents sending for 10 N. B.—All kinds of Corps and Co. Enameled,in_. 
upwards; Gent's, $1 upwards. Send for Circular. AR- AN Red, White, and Blue, by the one, 100, or 1000, 
| ; Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y. DR R - 
PODALE’S 
Sportsmen, Tourists, and Army and | 
Navy Officers. C 
| | Powerful and Brilliant Deuble Glasses. alitied 
| Portability combined with 
| Opera, and general 
ists" d ral 
excel its Comfort, and for all rs, — 
at Hour or Aumoan, in “Amey and Navy. Asa Pres- i 
ALL RANKS, in Camp or woh, 18 | Spectacles “of the greatest 
a thin fact. Single cases dy ypwer to strength WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
 * oe meat of and 2% cents. en and. im the sight, | force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
EMMONS, Ocul sont by mail, pest tres, to any en receipt of an or- 
ae der. G. GRAHAM, No. 100 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
sizes for the General Trade. Smoxens, end and Yarn, Steam Polen 
Sur invited to call and examine these Goods. Circu- Fish Linon Oth, Loon: 
; lars sent on order. A Liszmal Drscounr to Dealers. w, Writing and Wrapping PA- 
recive promp Bears, and Flags arethe sults, and you can play all 
re a... il Orrics 429 Baoapwar, cor. Howard Street, Have Just Published : 
chea expeditious Savage & Co.'s No Chimney Burner / 
Cow 81 Sy Yes Saves 25 per Office au | 
and 85 Lincoln Boston’ ‘ &t., N. ¥. 
4 to photographic albums. $160. Godfrey, way, N. ¥. and Medal, 1868. - 


Eaxvary 28, 1864.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Holiday Presents. 
H. Winslow & Co.,. 


‘ATOHES, "CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth $500,000. 


Te be sold for One Dollar each, without 
- regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you Enow what you are to get. 
SPLENDID LIST !! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches 00 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .......... 86, 00 each. 


Fe 


$000 6s 


5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry bee corde 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 

Cases and Pencils........:. 
All of the above list of Goods will be 
h. Certificates of all the various pearrayed 


S 


SS 


i: 
ik: 


BS 


Be 
Hit 
2 


osed when the 

Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; Mat for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 


cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 


dress, and State. Address 
WINSLOW W & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


“Phe Great Hural and Family Weekly! 


NEW VOLUME—NEW FEATURE—NEW TYPE. 


M ioe Bee RURAL NEW YORKER, long known as 
the Best and Most Popular Horti- 
¥, Famity Newspaper in this 

its Fifteenth Year and Volume 

The new volume will at least 

in Co STYLE, and 
APPEARANCE, for we have resolved to spare no effort or 
to enhance the reputation and standing of the pa- 


‘BEST NEWSPAPER OF ITS CLASS 
ON THE CONTINENT! 


RURAL ECONOMY, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
GENERAL NEWS, 


ARCHITECTURE, 
EDUCATION, 
LITERATURE, 


With various minor Departments, and including — ! 


ous Illustrations, Tales, Sketches, Music, Poetry, Enig 


mas, &c., the whole paper Instructive and 
various members of the Family Circle. 

In addition to above variety, the Rugat for 1864 will 
comprise a New and F t 


Sheep Husbandry, 


Conducted by Hon. HENRY 8. RANDALL, LL.D., au- 
thor of “* The Practical Shepherd," &c., who is conceded 
. to be far the best authority on the subject in this country. 

P, BARRY, Esg., atithor of ‘‘ The Fruit Garden,” and 
formerly editor of The Horticulturist, will also contribute 
to the Rupa for 1864—enriching its Horticultural Depart- 
ment with the results of his great experience. 


_ ,THE WAR NEWS, MARKETS, &c., 
of the p OOL, per 


L emanates fi every 
of of America, and and that its and Cor- 
ve to promote 
Home Welfare of its tens‘of thousands ef readers. 
that it a not a yor ye be only 12 issues a vear, but a 


Beautiful, and timely WEEKLY. 


STYLE, FORM, TERMS, &c. 
oLume XV. for 1864, ofthe New Youcm, will 
be published in StrLe—with New 
te Its 
bie Quarto—with an Index, 
. Title ithe &c., at clese of year, complete os oe 


fr $405 in Advance—$2 a year 


Local wanted in all 
ny ee Vanes States and Canada mails, to whom 
we offer 


Premiums. men numbers, 
Premium Lists, &c., sent free to all d d to benefit 
their neighbors and «age rma by introducing the paper 
to more general notice “ge tt 
Address D. T. RE, N. Y. 


reac 


SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., 


AGENTs yor THE Starss ror THE CELEBRATED 


ALBERTINE 


GALISBURY, O0., Providence, L 


$6 A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a month, 
and’ 18 other 19 Pencils, 
Oriental Burners, and 15 circulars 
sent free. SHAW & CLARK. Bild 


Salesmen 


$75 a month, or commission allowed on sales. 
HALE 


to 


ship 


Winter Cloaks. 


BRODIE’S 
Great Clearing Sale. 


The Entire Winter Stock 
Will be Sold without regard to Cost, 
Before making Extensive Alterations for the 
Spring Trade. 
BRODIE, 
The Leader of Fashions! 
300 Canal Street, - ew York. 


mail a marked copy of the paper containing 
me, and also write me by mail, giving full address. The 
Premiums will be awarded on the fourth day Sesaeh, Hey Tork, 


B. T. BABBITT, 64 to 74 Washington Street, 


00 y the description of Babbitt's soap kettle in | 
he one would suppose that 
w 


tJ abbitt put one foot on the North Pole, 

f> nd the other on the south, so bold, 

es y the continental he could soap the journals of the 
universe. 


t atch after batch, in this mammoth kettle is immersed; 
oq t stands four — high and is a tremendous sa- 


py he tallow Ber atch cont costs $30,000, purchased by dif- 
oho ange holds is 300,000 pounds—lar- 


all the customers that 'tis truth, and bold, 
id-fashioned folks buy it because ‘tis splendid 

ie good families buy it because it’s recommended. 
ositively is the quality unsurpassed. 


aleratus is always ranked first-class ; 
rH the bread made from it is composed of flour, salt, 


workers ; 

fe ach day produces fifteen tuns of saleratus. 
arely do we see such quantities displayed among us; 
nd all in one pound papers is weighed. 
he beautiful girls, with tiny displayed ; 
nion saleratus is pas up by 
aleratus is red and looks very neat ; 


by otash in tin cans hy all is said to be complete, 
© ver all the territory Babbitt cares not who he com- 


ersonally know they are very good. 
n hand always beeps © goed 

hen merchants call they are supplied by the box; 
octurs mrs say they make the best of bread ; 
very family with the biscuit have their table spread. 
ately do the ——— know of what Babbitt’s yeast is 


”M alt is truly the base, #0 out the secret goes. 


Annexed is a fac-simile de- 
sign of our newest style Co. Pin, 
the letter representing the Co. 
standing out in bold relief, and 
very conspicuous. Every let- 
ter on hand from A to M. . Also 


erms, Cash in advance. Send for a Circular. 
Address C. L. BALCH & CO., 208 Broadway, N. ¥ 


OW Tue ILLUSTRATED 
‘AL, 


and 


collection on Sol- 
Orders from the Army will be promptly at- 


Milwaukee, 


Drawer 111. Wis. 
Circular sent free. 
At own homes, It is the greatest discovery of the 


ouly equal Weekly, 


hmen 
cases of thio 
er one being fine 16 carat 
p 8 
$204. 


engraved, of half dozen, 
y hal $20. if 


Silver Watches!. 
First-Class Hunting Time-Pieces. 


_ FOB ACOURACY OF MOVEMENT, BEAUTY OF MATERIAL, 


UNIVERSAL APPROBATION! 
An imitation so faultiess that it can hardly be detected 
by the most judges. The material being of 
two metals, the outer one first quality Silver and the in- 

g or ng 

t best resemblance of of Solid 


ance, but in Se 
Ster Silver in 
The in the army is a source 
enormous t, re 
and upward. Many de dollars 
by any one of business tact ! 
HOLESALE ONLY! In 


thful attention. 

Sole Importers, 

Broadway, cor. Courtlandt St., New York. 
$50 for $20. 

| IN THE ARMY. 


6 Vest Hooks, 4 F Watch Keys, 12 Bosom 
Pins, 


or 4 pair Sleev ttons, 3 Box and Glass 
Pins for Miniatures, 3 Double Glass Lockets, and 3 Clus- 
ter Stone Pins. CAFFERTEY & CO., 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


‘One Taylor Dou Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. 
Apply to HARPER & TRROTHERS, 890 Pearl St., N. Y. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
troops sould be seat by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No, 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Hoyt’s Hiawatha Hair Resterative.— Supe- 
rior to every other preparation for the hair in power to re- 
store faded and gray hair to its original color and natural 
appearance, to prevent it from falling out, to overcortie ef- 
fects of previous use of p containing x 
sugar of lead, &c., and to remove the impurities hu- 
more of Invalua for whiskers. 
HOYT’S MINNEHAHA H GLOSS, 
in hair in curl. 


Sold every- 


preserves appearatice, 
H HOYT & Co., 10 University Piace. 


JOS 


Love. To improve the Complexion—with ———- 
trative Portraits—in Jan. Double No. Paexno.oc 
JounnaL. The first of a new vol. pepsin Or $1 50 
ayear. Fowizr & N. Y. 


Copies sant free by mall on receipt of price. 
Just published by D. VAN 
No. 192 Broadway, New York. 


Works by W. M. Thackeray. 


ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
gravings. S8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
HENRY ESMOND. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. A Novel. Svo, 
2 


UT PAPERS. With 19mo, 
$1 25 Half $8 
STS OF THE EIG 


Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 
“HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have Just Published ; 
L 


CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
MRS. LIRRIPER'S LODGINGS. 10 eta, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have Just Published : 


VERY HARD CASH. 
4 


CHARLES READB, 
AUTHOR OF 
“LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG,” “NEVER 
TOO LATE TO MEND,” &c., dc. 


Volume. 
00: Morocco $23 50 Calf, 
ied $13 00; Full Roan, marbled 
6 00. 


of 
Strategy and T 
WATCHES tainty BY GEN. G. H. DUFOUR, 
— ros Chief of Staff of the Swi Army.” 
Translated from the latest French edition, by Wm. P. 
THE ARMY. of Cir sod Miliary sad of War 
Ny 5 8u y finished nag numerous illustrations, in one thick 12mo volume, red 
ters OF 
a uly 
Particularly valuable for 
| | | t best and > A Novel. With Ilustrstions. 
L......... — N. Y. lulustrated News, | THE NEWCOMES. [Mlustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Jan. 10, PENDENNIS. A Novel. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooche 
B ‘ 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches. . Tim With Mlustrations by the Author. 
QO), 810. $50, PREMIUMS. agio e Observers, 
3600 Mosaic end Jet Drops ..... QO, To Editors, Laden, The Perfection of Mechanism! 4 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear ‘ pay the above-named amounts for the our es | Being a Hunting, or Open Face, or Lady’s 
8000 Coral, Em., and l ah on either my Soap, Saleratus, or Concentrated Potash. ’ 
5100 Gent's Breast Pine ge > The article must state the writer's experience in using the or Gentieman’s Watch combined, with LOVEL THE WIDOWER. A Novel. With Blustra- 
8000 Watch Keys.........ccecseees goods, and must be not less than ten lines, and be pub- Patent Selfwinding Improvement. tions. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides in the A most pleasing novelty. One of the prettiest, most | THE ROSE ANDTHE RING. A Fireside Pantomime. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... paper, Any party wishing to compete for the above, and convenient, and decidedly the best and cheapest timepiece Numerous Illustrations. Smal] 4to, Cloth, 75 cents. 
5000 Sleeve Buttons.........ececee: for general and reliable use ever offered. It has within it 
edt ea and connected with its machinery its own winding at- 
6000 Stone Set Rings. 
3 of two the out- 
It has the im ed ru 
CENTURY. 12mo, Cloth, $126; Half Moroasn, $3 60. 
THE FOUR GEORGES. With Illustrations. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Half Moroceo, $2 50. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus Pp Franklin Square, New York. 
chance. On of the Certificate, 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article oF not. 
In all transactions by mail; we shall charge for forward- IN PRICE, THESE 
ing the Certificates, and the busi- 
AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
on every Certificate by them, their 
t 
emittance amounts to one do Agents collect 25 BOYHOOD oF L The Saf. 
erings Heroic after- 
ward became the great By Hexat 
Maruew, Author of “The Peasant-Boy 
&c. Beautifully Dlustrated. 12mo,; Cloth, $1 
tifully engraved, while enamel dial, and fi cut hands, | MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Pavt pe Musser. 5 
in good running order, by the half dosen, 946; postage, Translated, with Permission of the Auther, by Ear : 
$2 38; registering, 20 cts. Sold only by the case. Can Maxepeace. Ilustrated by Cuantes Baxngrr. Square 
be safely sent by mail. 4to, Cloth gilt, 60 cents. 
TERMS CASH, InvariaBLy ot apvaxce. No 
money is sent us by express or mail in a registered letter. 
per as tae py ell the people what beautiful soft soap it makes, 
b> nd certainly you will not hesitate a quantity to take. 
i ave come to the conclusion that they can make no 
Always Loyal, Practical, and Progressive, Taz RuRat mistake, ~ WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
pages comprise Departments devoted to, or treating upon a ent SRN iti a Holders 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, A Splendid Mother’s or Bridal 
i uch biscv’t and bread they never sce anywhere. Present. 
ty he best of rauilies call for this kind of goods. 
HARPHR’S 
Illuminated and Pictorial 
BIBL. 
exclusively devoted to P Including the Apocrypha. Superbty embellished by over 
Sixteen Hundred Illustrations, exquisitely engraved by 
Adame afer Designs by Chapman, exslusve ofa Se 
ries of Rich Muminations in Colgrs, comprising Fron- 
Soldiers’ Co. Pins and Corps Badges. tispieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title- 
pages, &c. The whole forming a sumptuous Folio 
| every Corps Badge worn by the the American Bible , and contains 
Army, enameled in Red, White, ai References, the A 
korr in the Country. Remember that the ku- | \ OY/ or Blue, to represent the dif 
% j enh. ical Table, List of Proper Names, Index, 
- IND. ferent Divisions in Corps. | oils and colors the hair at the game time light | of Weights, Measures, &c. ' The large Frontiapleass, 
and red hair to a beautifal or black. Titles to the Old and New Testaments, Family | 
Solid Silver. Prices, handsomely engraved. HOYT’S EXCELSIOR TOILET POWDER, Presentation Plate, Historical [liustrations, and Initial 
“6 Co. Pins. ..... cc. ccccccccccccceess $100. | imparts beauty to the com smoothness to the Letters to the chapters, Ornamental | &c,, are from 
“in Gold Relief............. 150. | and original designs, meade by J. 
Corps Badges, enameled........... 150. | wh Chapesan, & New York. In 
66 OVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE.” — Au, modern artis France and 
born to’ love, and to be Loved. Mistakes, Un. | 
—_ happy Marriages, The Remedy, Love—signs, in the face. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
N Secret of Beauty. A Woman's F in For sale by A. Writzams & Co., Boston; Ex- 
& ; & Baier, 
Lyndhurst, Beautiful Women, Sey Mummies, Sioux & 
Sor every club cance, Physiognomy, oF Signs of Character, Love, Court. | & Montreal” 
Marriage, in an. ournal 
by first post. Address & Waza, 308 | A RP E-R’ all 
W ¢ ri § Tre Copies or One Year 5.00 
or Club Scs- 
| Magazinz and Haxrun's WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $5 00. - | 
Genuime American Lever Watches, in 8 ounce coin sil- Circulation over 
Extension Holders and Gold Pens, ver heavy Hunting Case, warranted, for $15. Elliot's New Repea effect PLESST es pa 
Of the most handsome and durable construction, put up | _ Genuine full jewet American Lever Watch, in S'ounce | Are now ready. | The oS ~~ a bells 
in new fancy cases of Gente ech, and not sold in any heavy Hunting Case, gold joints, warranted, viride), one loaded HA RP E R’ 8 w EEE LY. 
€ss quantities. Th or 
Any of the above Watches will be sent on receipt of price. | niently carried in the vest—whole five inches— Cents. 
ELLIOT CO., 404 Broadway, N. Y. $8 00 
| 66 PRETTY PRESENT.” — Send to your nearest OueCopy for Two Years . . 600 
dearest, and most valued friend, the | 4nd an Metra Copy will be allowed for every Club of 
Kind Friends are near Her; > | theements. 
will Care for Mother now?” Whem the Boys come Home. Vols. I Vi. 
| Full particulars sent free, om receipt of rice $6 00 each, ake now 
— —— 


